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> South Africa's problems 
have universal significance. 


What’s South Africa to Us? 


by Gwendolen M. Carter 


HERE are many reasons why 

Canadians should be interested in 
South Africa. The relations of Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans-speaking groups 
in the latter country bear some simi- 
larities, and also contrasts, to those 
between English and French-speak- 
ing groups in Canada. South Africa’s 
industrial progress in the past few 
years parallels and, in relation to its 
European population, in some re- 
spects outstrips the advances made 
within Canada. And while there is 
no native problem in Canada which 
can be compared to that in South 
Africa, no one can be oblivious to 
the importance of the developments 
taking place in the latter country and, 
indeed, throughout the continent of 
Africa, as its indigenous population 
is affected increasingly by indus- 
trialization and European ways of 
life. 

It is misleading, in fact, to con- 
sider the relations of Europeans and 
non-Europeans in South Africa with- 
out reference to the same problem in 
other parts of Africa. What exists in 
Africa today is a problem unique in 
its complexity. This problem is 
created through the interaction of a 
large indigenous population, which is 
underdeveloped culturally and eco- 
nomically, and of a relatively small 
but highly advanced population of 


European ancestry which feels Africa 
to be its home in exactly the same 
way as Canadians feel Canada to be 
their home. Incidentally, South 
\frica celebrated this year the three- 
hundredth anniversary of its first 
European settlement. 

Inevitably, the advanced group is 
economically dominant within the 
areas of European settlement in 
Africa. But the very interaction be- 
tween Europeans (as the white set- 
tlers are called on this continent) 
and non-Europeans has had a disinte- 
grating effect on tribal traditions, 
created a new pattern of needs and 
desires among the natives, and led 
their most intelligent members to seek 
the same sources of power as those 
possessed by the European: educa- 
tion, economic status and, increas- 
ingly, political representation. In 
Kast, and Central, as well as South 
Africa today, the most pressing ques- 
tion is: how can the native’s natural 
desire for an improved position with- 
in his country be made compatible 
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with a duc return to the European 
settlers without whose skill and ener- 
gies this would still be an unde- 
veloped continent? 


No other part of tbe world has 
faced this pror'em ir anything like 
the same dimensions. In North Amer- 
ica, of course, i:e Luropean settlers 
gradually outpaced the indigenous 
population in numbers, and this pro- 
vided ethnological, as well as cultural 
and economic reasous for their domi- 
nance. In Asia, we have seen in the 
past few years a great upsurging of 
independence against direct Euro- 
pean dominance. In some instances, 
notably the Asian Dominions—India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon—this has been 
coupled with the establishment of 
better relations with the former im- 
perial power, Great Britain, than 
existed before. But in these countries, 
there was no considerable settled 
European population such as is found 
in East, Central and South Africa. 
The closest parallel existed with the 
Dutch in Indonesia, and even there 
Holland was looked on as “home” to 
a greater degree than is true of many, 
probably most, of the Europeans 
settled in Africa today. The Afrik- 
aner, in particular. feels he has no 
other home than South Africa, to 
which his ancestors came in the 
seventeenth century and which has 
been the focus of his life and interests 
ever since. 


European vs. Non-European 

One of the great difficulties in dis- 
cussing the relation of the European 
and non-European in South African 
life is that the atmosphere surround- 
ing any such consideration is sur- 
charged with fear. The fear is not 


obvious in every dav life. which is 


as normal as that in Canada and, in 
fact, extraordinarily pleasant. It is 
born inevitably, however, of the vast 
disparity in numbers. In South 
Africa there are only about two and 
a half million people of European 
ancestry while there are eight mil- 
lion Bantu natives (divided into 
many distinctive tribes), one million 
colored (mixed blood), and a quar- 
ter of a million Indians who have 
emigrated from India. Some idea of 
what this means can be gained from a 
realization that the highest percent- 
age of negroes in any state of the 
United States is about fifty percent. 
In South Africa, the European is 
outnumbered by four to one. 

Many of the South African natives, 
moreover, are still “raw”, that is, 
they have had relatively little edu- 
cation or chance for development. 
Anyone who saw the marks of the 
Durban riots in January 1949, as | 
did during my previous trip to South 
Africa, realizes how ferocious can 
be a roused native who is still in this 
state of development. At the same 
time, no one can be more kindly, 
responsive and generous than the 
tribalized natives I have visited re- 
cently in different parts of the Union. 

It would be easy to say that the 
natives would be far happier if they 
could be left alone to continue living 
as they have in the past. But that 
is about as helpful as saying that 
Europeans would have been happier 
without the industrial revolution. For 
better or worse. the African natives 
are being intermeshed increasingly 
into a society dominated by ma- 
chinery and money. Their poverty. 
caused partly by lack of land, but 
also by soil erosion. which is in- 
tensified by overgrazing and _ lack 





of foresight and care, drives 75-80% 
of the able-bodied men to seek em- 
ployment outside the tribal reserves 
(amounting to just under 20% of 
the Union’s land) in the gold, coal 
and diamond mines, on the farms, or 
as garage hands, domestic servants, 
or in factories. In any South Afri- 
can city or town, many more natives 
than white people are seen on the 
streets. They provide the basic labor 
force of the country. 

The current civil disobedience 
movement led both by Africans and 
Indians seeks the abolition of the 
“Discriminatory” laws which affect 
the non-European who lives in what 
may be termed the European area of 
society. For example, natives must 
carry passes which testify that they 
are outside the reserves, or on the 
streets at night, with permission. In- 
dians are not allowed to enter the 
Orange Free State. Moreover, non- 
Europeans are restricted as to oc- 
cupation, though more by the action 
of the white trade unions, which 
jealously guard their standards of 
living against competition, than by 
statutory enactments. 

Can a solution be found for this 
most pressing problem: the relation 
of European and non-European? No 
question is more hotly debated in 
South Africa today. At one extreme 
is the answer of “ideal apartheid” 
preached by the Nationalist group 
SABRA (South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs) and also 
by a substantial wing of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. This would be an 
apartheid which would involve com- 
plete separation of Europeans and 
non-Europeans in every branch of 
life—economic, as well as_ political 
and social—and thus ultimately the 
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establishment of separate native 
states which would gradually evolve 
from tutelage into independence. At 
the other end of the spectrum is the 
small group of liberals who uphold 
the old Cape policy of “equal rights 
for all civilized men” and, there- 
fore, would admit non-Europeans to 
political and perhaps ultimately social 
equality when their educational 
standards justified it. In between is a 
wide range of views. These vary be- 
tween the rather negative apartheid 
of the Nationalist Government — 


which so far has sought to reduce the 


already meager influence of the non- 
European in political life, and to 
make social segregation more rigid, 
but accepts the universal  inter- 
mingling in economic life—and the 
somewhat more flexible but not essen- 
tially different views held by a large 
proportion of the official opposition, 
the United Party. 

If anything other than “ideal 
apartheid” is to be practised in South 
Africa—and it would require an al- 
most inconceivable measure of cour- 
age to face the disruption of the 
economy and social life of the com- 
munity which ideal apartheid would 
entail—the native must be aided not 
only to adjust to the industrial so- 
ciety he has become so much a part 
of, but also to find possibilities for 
development within it. More wide- 
spread education of a type more fitted 
to his experience and needs is es- 








sential to this From the 
other side, the European society must 
vradually accept a more positive role 
for the non-European. That this can 
happen has been shown by what has 
gone on in the United States in the 
past decade, where more opportuni- 
ties for negroes have coincided with 
greater toleration by the whites. But 
American experience would seem to 


process. 


indicate that tolerance has to grow: 
it cannot be forced. Some of this 
tolerance arises out of necessity: the 
need to increase the labor force in 
certain areas, for example, and this 
process is at work in South Africa. 
Natives are now doing skilled jobs in 
factories, or being trained as typists, 
when this would have been unthink- 
able not very long ago. The question 
is: can this process operate quickly 
«: ough to satisfy the rapidly acceler- 
ating demands of the non-Europeans? 


Afrikaans vs. English-speaking 


The relations of Europeans and 
complicate every 
issue in South Africa. But it must be 
said that native affairs themselves 
are complicated by the second great 
division in the country: that between 
the Nationalist Afrikaners. 
party is now in power, and the more 
moderate Afrikaners English- 
speaking South Africans, whose 
United Party is in opposition. This 
division represents much more than 
the ordinary struggle between politi- 
cal parties for the spoils and respon- 
sibilities of office. For the Nation- 
alist Afrikaner has a clear cut view 
of life which he is trying to bring 
into being in South Africa. This 


non - Europeans 


whose 


and 


Christian Afrikaner view. which the 
Nationalists maintain, is rigidly Cal- 
vinistic, with the authoritarian over- 








tones which that faith traditionally 
has had when its people were in a 
majority; it emphasizes the language, 
Afrikaans, as a reinforcement of the 
separate identity of the Afrikaner; 
it exalts the right of the country, 
South Africa, to pursue its own poli- 
cies. The intensity of feeling behind 
these policies and beliefs comes out 
of the long nineteenth century isola- 
tion of the Boer, when he deliberately 
turned his back on the liberalism 
sweeping Europe; it feeds on the 
bitter defeat in the Anglo-Boer War: 
perhaps, most of all, it arises from 
fear of the non-European. A _ by- 
product of the increasing political 
power of this group is not only a 
more rigidly enforced separation of 
Europeans and non-Europeans but 
also a growing lack of communica- 
tion between the two sections of 
South Africa’s European community. 

This lack of communication is not 
because, as in Canada, so few people 
are genuinely bilingual. While only 
15% of Canadians are in command 
of both English and French, more 
than 70% of South Africans speak 
both English and Afrikaans. But at 
the same time, there is far less social 
contact or understanding between 
English and Afrikaans - speaking, 
(particularly the Nationalist Afri- 
kaners among the latter) than might 
be expected from this record. More- 
over, it is quite startling to read the 
newspapers in both languages for one 
often feels that quite different events, 
places and people are being de- 
scribed, while the news in both the 
English and the Afrikaans press 
tends to be partial and partisan. Many 
people feel that an even more serious 
source of division is the increasing 
segregation of Afrikaans and Eng- 
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The University of Cape Town, of which the cornerstone was laid by the then Prince of Wales 
in 1925, was one of the dreams of Cecil John Rhodes, whose statue is in the foreground. 


lish-speaking children in different 
schools. It is true that the other 
language is taught in both instances, 
but as a foreign language, not as a 
means of learning general subjects as 
was true in the earlier bilingual 
schools. Some have gone so far as 
to say that a “corrugated iron cur- 
tain” is being set up between the 
two European peoples of the Union. 
Resulting misunderstandings and 
even bitterness are making it the 
more difficult for South Africans to 
work together to deal with the still 
larger problems involved in the rela- 
tions of Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans. 


All too many people have been 
finding it all too easy these days to 
judge South Africa. I believe that it 


is far more important to try to 
understand its manifold problems 
before coming to any conclusions 
about them. It can be truly said that 
this relatively small country possesses 
all the world’s problems in miniature. 
Some very good things are being 
attempted here; some bad mistakes 
are being made. But in varying 
degrees that is true of all of us. We 
can learn much from South Africa's 
experience, perhaps particularly a- 
bout the need to work hard at the 
difficult problem of communication 
with people of different languages, 
background, and stage of develop- 
ment. The problems of South Africa 
are problems of universal significance 
which must be wrestled with continu- 
ously in the international community 
as well as within this country. 





Group Discrimination 
and Canadian Law 
Three Years of Progress: 1950-51-52 


by Manfred 


OR a number of years—last time 

in an article entitled “Laws Also 
Educate”*—-we have reiterated our 
belief that discrimination, unlike 
prejudice, is subject to social con- 
trol and ought to be attacked through 
law as an instrument of public policy. 

When the Canadian Institute of 
Public Opinion conducted nation- 
wide polls on the subject matters of 
Fair Employment Practices Legisla- 
tion and racial restrictive covenants, 
it became evident that a very sub- 
stantial majority of Canadians favois 
legislative control of discriminatory 
practices in these fields. 

During the last three years the 
Federal Government, as well as some 
of the provincial legislatures and a 
few municipal councils, have indeed 
followed public opinion by removing 
in a number of important areas the 
legal basis for some of the more 
blatant forms of discriminatory prac- 
tices. 


Restrictive Covenants 


Two provinces, Ontario and Mani- 
toba, outlawed racial restrictive cov- 
enants. 

In March 1950 the Ontario Legis- 
lature amended “The Conveyancing 
and Law of Property Act” by adding 
thereto the following section: “20a. 
Every covenant made after this sec- 


* Food For Thought (Group Relations 
Issue), October 1949, pp. 39-43. 


Saalheimer 


lion cumes inte force which but for 
this section would be annexed to and 
run with land and which restricts the 
sale, ownership, occupation or use 
of land because of the race, creed, 
color, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin of an; persun shall be void 
and of no effect.” 

Tne Manitoba Legislative As- 
sembly, in April 1950, followed suit 
with an almost identical measure, by 
way of en amendment to that prov- 
ince’s “Law of Property Act”. 

While the amendments were not 
made retroactive it is hoped that in 
court cases involving older covenants 
such restrictive clauses will be ruled 
void on the grounds of their running 
contrary to public policy. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in the case of Noble and 
Wolf vs Alley et al (1950 S.C.R.) 
invalidating a racial restrictive cov- 
enant is a milestone in the fight 
against this type of discrimination. 
However, it must be noted that the 
Supreme Court did so on the grounds 
of uncertainty and restraint on aliena- 
tion, not finding it necessary to touch 
upon the important question whether 
such covenant is to be considered as 
contrary to public policy. 


Government Contracts 


Possibly the most significant fed- 
eral measure is a recent Order-in- 


Council (P. C. 4138, dated Septem- 





ber 24, 1952), which establishes a 
fair employment practices policy 
regarding government contracts. Its 
preamble states that, “it is considered 
advisable that a clause prohibiting 
discrimination by the contractor in 
the employment of labor in respect of 
race, national origin, color or religion 
should be incorporated in all con- 
tracts made by the Government of 
Canada for construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of public build- 
ings or other works, or for the manu- 
facture and supply of equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies”. 

Beginning January Ist, 1953, gov- 
ernment contracts will contain pro- 
visions requiring the contractor to 
refrain from discriminatory prac- 
tices in employment and conditions 
thereof. An aggrieved person will 
have the right of complaint to the 
Minister of Labor and the contractor 


a duty to furnish the required infor- 
mation. (The Minister’s decision is, 
under certain conditions, subject to 
judicial review.) Failure of the con- 
tractor to comply with the provisions 
of the clause would constitute a ma- 
terial breach of the contract. 


National Employment Service 


Another important development 
took the form of an amendment to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. In 
June 1952, the act was amended by 
the insertion of the following sub- 
section 3 to its section 88: “It shall 
be the duty of the Commission to 
ensure that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in referring any worker 
seeking employment, subject to the 
needs of the employment, either in 
favor of, or against any such worker, 
by reason of his racial origin, color, 
religious belief or political affilia- 
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tion.” When introducing this amend- 
ment the Minister of Labor pointed 
out that the principle of non-dis- 
crimination was already in_ the 
manual of the N.E.S. but stated the 
Government's beef that “we might 
well assert the will of Pariawent in 
this matter in the statute itself.” The 
Minister rerminded the House of 
Commons that the operations of the 
National Employment Service are 
very closely associated with the per- 
sonnel departments of private indus- 
try, adding, “Therefore I feel we may 
be able to help by example, persua- 
sion and precept to forward the pro- 
gress that is being made in Canada 
towards tolerance and non-discrim- 
ination.” 

Of minor concern perhaps, but in- 
volving the important principle of 
religious liberty, was the amend- 
ment (in July 1951) of Benefit Regu- 
lation 5(D) of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, ensuring that a claimant 
should not be prejudiced under the 
Act when because of his religious 
beliefs he cannot accept work on Sat- 
urday. 


F.E.P. in Ontario 


In the Throne Speech opening the 
1951 session of the Ontario Legis- 
lature the Government announced its 
intention to bring in FEP Legisla- 
tion. While previously only the oppo- 
sition parties had introduced similar 
bills, this official recognition of the 
value of this type of legislation evi- 
denced marked progress, the more 
so as the Premier of Ontario at the 
close of the previous session had indi- 
cated that he would watch public 
opinion on this subject matter. 

The (Ontario) Fair Employment 
Practices Act came into effect on 





June 4, 1951, and is administered by 
a new FEP Branch of the Labor De- 
partment. 

The very preamble of the Act is 
notew yrthy : 
it contrary to public 
policy in Ontario to discriminate against 
men and women in respect of their em- 
ployment because of race, creed. color, 


Whereas is 


nationality, ancestry or place of origin: 
whereas it is desirable to enact a measure 
designed to promote observance of this 
principle; and whereas to do so is in 
accord with the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights as proclaimed by the 
United Nations 


In some important features the Act 
is patterned after the FEP laws of 
New York State and other American 
states although there is, for instance, 
no provision for educational efforts 
to be carried on as a continuous ac- 
tivity. 


Employers are forbidden to refuse 


to employ, to discharge or to dis- 
criminate against any person because 
of race, creed, color, nationality, an- 
cestry, or place of origin (Section 3). 
Trade unions are prohibited from ex- 
cluding from membership or from 
expelling or suspending or from dis- 
criminating against any member or 
person for any of these reasons (Sec- 
tion 4). Expressions of discrimina- 
tion in employment applications or 
advertisements or written or oral in- 
quiries in connection with prospec- 
tive employment are also banned 
(Section 5). 

Employers of fewer than five per- 
sons do not come under the Act. Nor 
do domestic servants in private 
homes, or exclusively religious, phil- 
anthropic, educational, fraternal and 
social organizations operated pri- 
marily to foster the welfare of a 


religious or ethnic group and not 
operated for private profit. 

Charges of discrimination will be 
dealt with first by conciliation pro- 
cedure (conciliation officer and, if he 
fails to settle the matter, a commis- 
sion). Prosecution comes in only as 
a last resort. The Commission’s 
recommendation to the Director of 
the FEP Branch may include rein- 
statement with or without compensa- 
tion for loss of earnings. The Minister 
of Labor, upon the Director’s recom- 
mendation, may issue a final order; 
he may also authorize prosecution. 
Fines up to $50.00 for an individual 
and $100.00 for a corporation, trade 
union, employers’ organization or em- 
ployment agency, may be imposed 
for failure to comply with any pro- 
vision of the Act or any order made 
under it. 

The first annual report of the Di- 
rector of the F.E.P. Branch, who 
administers it, has not yet been pub- 
lished. It is known, however, that 
comparatively few complaints have 
so far occupied the Branch. This may 
have something to do with the fact 
that the Act does not provide for any 
systematic educational effort to 
acquaint the public with the existence 
and significance of the Act, as well 
as its machinery. 

The Branch did circularize in No- 
vember 1951 a list of 17,000 employ- 
ers, drawing their attention, in par- 
ticular, to clause 5 of the Act which 
bans expressions of discrimination 
in employment applications etc. Em- 
ployers were invited to send their 
“application for employment” form 
to the Branch for review in light of 
the requirements of the Act. 

The effectiveness of the measure 
and the need for a similar aet in 





other provinces appears to be evi- 
denced by the observed fact that 
printed employment application forms 
of some concerns operating both in 
Ontario and other provinces have 
been found to omit the discriminatory 
questions but to have them typed in 
when used outside Ontario. 


Fair Remuneration 

The Ontario Legislature, concur- 
rently with the FEP Bill, also en- 
acted the Female Employees Fair 
Remuneration Act, which came into 
force on January Ist, 1952. Its pi- 
votal Section 2 reads: 

No employer and no person acting on 
his behalf shall discriminate between his 
male and female employees by paying a 
female employee at a rate of pay less than 
the rate of pay paid to a male employee 
employed by him for the same work done 
in the same estab] shment. 

A difference in the rate of pay between 
a female and a male employee based on 
any factor other than sex shall not con- 
stitute a failure to comply with this 
section. 

Administration of the Act is also 
assigned to the FEP Branch; con- 
ciliation procedure etc. is in many 
ways similar to that of the FEP Act. 


Ontario Labor Code 

Another noteworthy Ontario en- 
actment was the insertion into the 
Labor Relations Act, in April 1959, 
of a clause to the effect that a col- 
lective bargaining agreement, in order 
to be recognized as such, must not 
contain discriminatory provisions 
against any person because of his 
race or creed. 
City By-Laws 

In the field of municipal legisla- 
tion, a number of cities amended 
their licensing by-laws, making the 
issue of certain trade and business 
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devoted to “unfinished business” in 
licenses subject to the condition that 
no discrimination on account of race, 
creed or color shall be shown against 
any member of the public who seeks 
admission or applies to be served. 

The City of Toronto by-law (June 
1950) takes in, for instance, such 
places of business as barber shops 
and ladies hairdressing establish- 
ments, swimming pools, etc. 

A similar one of the City of 
Oshawa (December 1949) mentions, 
among other things, restaurants and 
tourist camps. The one enacted by 
the City of Windsor (February 1950) 
makes it clear that the licensee shall 
be responsible for refusals of his 
employees “to serve or admit any 
person who bona fide seeks to pur- 
chase goods or the services provided 
by the licensee”. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing is quite assuredly 
a report of progress, not a balance 
sheet. It picks out some highlights of 
Canadian achievement without refer- 


ence to many valiant but abortive 
attempts at similar or even farther- 
reaching legislation—in Parliament, 
in various provincial legislatures, 
and in many a municipal council. 
Perhaps a later article might be 


(Continued on page 14) 





> Unesco turns 
on a dark side of social behavior 


the searchlight 


What Science Says about Race 


by 


The Race Question in Modern Science. 
University of Toronto Press. 


Elizabeth Fisher Brown 


Unesco, Paris, 1951. 


25 cents each. 


Race and Culture, by Michel Leiris, 46 pp. 
Race and Psychology, by Otto Klineberg, 39 pp. 
Race and Biology. by Leslie a Dunn, 18 pp- 


Racial Myths, by Juan Comas, 51 pp. 

he Roots of Prejudice. by Arnold M. Rose, 41 pp. 

The Significance of Racial Differences, by Geoffrey M. Morant, 48 pp. 
Race and History, by Claude Lévi-Strauss. 49 pp. 


Here are a handful of slim whit 
\ll 


moderately priced, of good format 


from | NESCO, are 


pamphlets 


and would be useful for study groups 
Lhe, 


deserve as careful an evaluation 


as well as for private reading. 
ds 
possible within the limits of a short 
review. 

The order in which I shall discuss 


them here is not arbitrary. | have 
taken first. two writers who present 
rather special topics before proceed 
ing to the pamphlet of Professor 
A. M. Rose, the Minnesota sociolo- 
gist, to the 
“race preju- 


dice” in the widest terms. Then « 


who seems to me state 
problem of racism or 
vnane 
the biologists and the physical anthro 
pologist. The place of honor at 
end of the fo 
Professor Paris 
™ 
called great, if such an adjective can 
be applied lo a pamphlet. He 


cannot 


reser ved 
of 


almost 


review is 
Lévi-Strauss 
whose 


pamphlet could 


is i 


social anthropologist who 


brief 


showing his wisdom and distinction. 


write even a essay without 


10 


Professor Otto Klineberg in Rac: 
and Psychology tackles the question: 
“Why, with our battery of mental 
tests, cannot the question of the dis 
tribution — of among 
various groups of mankind be settled 
scientifically once and for all?” This 
question has been taken seriously by 


intelligence 


psychologists for many years. In his 
beautiful clear prose, giving many 
examples, Professor Klineberg shows 
why our mental tests are not valid 
among primitive tribes. One instance 
may be quoted (p. 10): “The Hopi 
Indian children of Arizona refuse to 
One 
school teacher tried to get them to do 
by She 
wrote a number of arithmetic prob 


compete against one another. 


so an ingenious method. 
lems on the blackboard, lined up the 
children, each one facing one prob 
instructed them to turn 
around as soon as they had finished. 
_.. Only when they were all through 
did they turn around, together.” In 
other words, these children are train- 


lem, and 


ed as rigorously to submission to the 





group as our children are trained in 
competition. This can invalidate a 
test based on relative speed of per 
formance. 


Throughout the years many pains 
taking tests have been of 
various ethnic th 
United States. The general conclu- 
sion is (p. 24): “Whenever it has 
been possible to make allowance for 
difference 


made 


groups within 


in environmental oppor- 
tunities, the tests have shown essen 
tial similarity in mental characte: 
istics among human groups”. 

The next pamphlet, Racial Myths 
by Professor Juan Comas, of Mexico. 
makes painful reading, but it should 
not be shirked. It details the influ 
of important writers 


thinkers who wittingly or unwittingly 


ence and 


supported race prejudice. Professoi 


Comas links the spread and growth of 
racial myths (p. 7) “with the be- 
ginning of African colonization, the 
discovery of America, and the trans 
Charles 
Darwin’s biological discoveries only 
gave a fillip to beliefs already in 
existence. Also it was definitely noi 
Darwin but Herbert Spencer wh. 
applied to sociology the idea of the 
“survival of the fittest”. Then 
arrogant generation firmly believing 
itself the “fittest” partitioned Africa 
and made cotton King in the souther: 
United States. 


minded me of the extermination o! 


Pacific sea route to India.” 


ail 


This pamphlet re- 
casually 
almost jocularly, picked off by the 
shots of the first 
treated 


the Tasmanians who were 


whites there who 
kind of 
inedible game, of course, but game. 
The pamphlet of Professor A. M. 
Rose, of Minnesota, deserves special 
attention for 


them as a game 


at least two things. 


1] 


First, in the latter half of his pam- 
phlet he gives an analysis of the 
frustrated authoritarian personality 
which seizes on racism as an outlet 
for hostility. An essentially similar 
analysis appeared in the October, 
1949, issue of Foop For THOUGHT 
by Dr. J. D. M. Griffin. As it is 
doubtful that such characters will 
give up racism easily, it seems neces- 
sary for men of good will to unite in 
the hard task of destroying the myths 
themselves. 

The second thing of importance 
done by Professor Rose is to provide 
for 
He gives a clear 


us with some excellent ideas 
doing just that. 
account of the concept of “stereo- 
types” which he defines (p. 11) as 
“exaggerations of certain physical 
traits cultural 
which are found among some mem- 
bers of the minority group and then 
attributed all of the 
group’. “Stereotypes about Negroes 
South Africa the United 
States, for example, depict them as 
brutal, stupid and immoral, but also 


or characteristics 


to members 


in and 


as happy, generous and faithful”. To 
make it harder, these stereotypes are 
known actually to influence the be- 
havior of the minority group at 
times, 

However, what makes the concept 
of stereotypes so useful for helping 
to blow away the myths of racism, is 
that stereotypes can change so fast. 
Before 1940, which is 
the stereotype of the Japanese was 
that of a people who were “sly but 
weak, rigid and unimaginative”. The 
hard realities of combat changed this. 
indeed remained in the 
stereotype for a while, but it had to 
include toughness and resourceful 


recent indeed, 


Slyness 





ness. Professor Rose brings out one 
rather astounding fact (p. 34). “For 
years before the Second World War 
many Americans were afraid of 
Japanese spies. When the war came 
thousands of Japanese - Americans 
were arrested. ... But when it was all 
investigated not a single Japanese- 
American 
been helping the enemy. The Japanese 


was discovered to have 


about Americans 


hired 


Government knew 


prejudice and only white 
\mericans as spies”. 

Another angle to stereotypes is that 
qualities are thought to be hereditary 
and therefore For 


example, according to popular theory 


unchangeable. 


Jews are born to be sharp business 
men. Negroes are born happy and 
lazy. This leads us directly to the 
biologists and makes it essential to 
see what they say. 

A gaily printed little booklet W hat 
science says about RACE prints 
brightly colored diagrams on_ the 
reactions of genes and chromosomes. 
The diagrams are cleverly conceived 
and can be relied on to educate those 
of us who are quite untrained in 
biological Unfortunately 
this manual for popular education 
has 


concepts. 


never been released for sale. 


owing to from 


objec tions some 
powerful quarters. It is a great pity 
that those who will never read the 
pamphlets cannot be reached by this 
visual presentation. As we realize 
afresh the strength of popular beliefs 


that certain so-called racial charac- 


teristics are inborn, we appreciate 

the importance of understanding how 

traits actually are inherited. 
Professor L. C. Dunn of Columbia 


University in Race and Biology 


gives a lucid and scholarly treatment 


of this question. One quotation must 
suffice from this work (p. 5): 

Races appear in the new view to be 
biological sub-groups within a single 
species, Homo sapiens, in which the 
similar heredity which the whole species 
has in common far outwe ghs the rela- 
tive and minor ways in which the sub- 
groups differ. This change in biological 
outlook has tended to restore that view 
of the unity of man wh'ch we find in 
ancient religions and mythologies and 
which was lost in the period of geograph- 
ical, cultural and polit cal isolation from 
which we are now emerging. 

Dr. G. M. Morant, of London, 
speaks for physical anthropologists in 
the pamphlet The Significance of 
Racial Differences. He is best when 
he presents statistical curves of 
heights and skull measurements. In 
the first half of the work, he discusses 
the significance of literary opinions 
about race and before he decides 
that nothing much useful has been 
said, he becomes involved and diii- 
cult to read. 

At last we come to the two social 
anthropologists: Michel Leiris, staff 
member of the Musée de [Homme, 
Paris, who writes on Race and Cul- 
ture and Claude Lévi-Strauss, direc- 
tor of studies at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, who writes on 
Race and History. 

M. Leiris gives a well stated and 
clearly argued account of present an- 
thropological opinion and knowledge 
on the matter of race. He is meticu- 
lous in distinguishing between the 
biological concept of race and the 
sociological concept of culture. In 
the context he restates the views of 
contemporary anthropologists clearly 
and acceptably. The subject itself, 


the amazing diversity of culture 
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patterns in the world, compells our 
interest. 


As has been said above, the 
pamphlet of Professor Claude Lévi- 
Strauss is worthy of the highest 
praise. He attacks learnedly and 
courageously the concept of race, 
both historically and comparatively, 
and shows that popular concepts are 
not only misleading but damaging. 
To sample his brilliant thinking 
many examples should be given. Re- 
luctantly, we confine ourselves to the 
following (p. 29): 

Too much publicity has been given to 
the vari6us peoples who were first with 
any discovery: the Phoen‘cians with the 
use of the alphabet; the Chinese with 
paper, gunpowder and the compass; the 
Indians with glass and steel. These things 
in themselves are léss important than the 
way in which each culture puts them 
together, adopts them or rejects them. 
And the originality of each culture con- 
sists rather in its individual way of solv- 
ing problems, and in the perspective in 
which it views the general values which 
must be approximately the same for all 
mankind, since all men, without excep- 
tion, possess a language, techniques, a 
form of art, some sort of scientific knowl- 
edge, religious beliefs, and some form of 
social, economic and political organiza- 
tion. The relations are never quite the 
same, however, in 


every culture, and 


modern ethnology is concentrating in- 
creasingly on discovering the underlying 
reasons for the choices made. 

As a comment on the whole series 
may it be said that it is heartening 
that scientists from so many disci- 
plines can unite to cast light on one 
problem. Once we have learned our 
biology well, race is seen to be a 
social question and it is encouraging 
to know that, in the field of human 
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relations, sociology, social anthro- 
pology, psychology and psychiatry 
are being welded together in many 
joint projects as they never have 
been before. 


If we are interested in trying to 
destroy damaging racial myths, we 
may, I think, look to the social 
scientists for fresh approaches. Too 
often in Canada, at least among the 
older generation, when the question 
of race prejudice is brought up, 
there is a prevailing atmosphere of 
gloom, though strong indignation is 
not lacking. Perhaps this gloom 
comes from the fact that most of us 
are hampered by a sense of guilt. 
Who among us has not been ensnared 
at one time or another into believing 
the stereotype of minority 
group? Or, alternatively, we may 
have been so impressed by differ- 
ences of traits in our own family 
group, which can legitimately be 
traced to heredity, such as color of 
eyes, tone deafness, etc., as to extend 
this dependence on heredity to all 
mankind, which now appears to be 
fantastically wrong. To blow away 
the miasma of guilt there is nothing 
like a fresh approach. 

For my own part, I could wish 
that Unesco might arrange with the 
literary executors of Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski to publish a popular edition, 
complete with photographs, of “Argo- 
nauts of the Western Pacific”. This 
book is the saga of a group of 
Melanesians who undertake daring 


some 





voyages around a circle of islands 
off the coast of New Guinea. These 
voyages are not for international 
trade, though exchange of goods 
takes place as a side line, but to send 
around the circle of islands fine shell 
necklaces in a clockwise direction and 
handsome shell armlets in a counter- 
clockwise direction. It is stirring to 
know that these primitive contempor- 
aries of ours are not so bothered by 
the struggle to keep alive that they 
cannot plan these voyages around 
dignified and impressive ceremony. 
A positive interest in the social be- 
havior of other groups can be relied 
upon to develop a warm and positive 
interest in the diversity of behavior 
and custom within our own gates. 


DISCRIMINATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


this field. One further reference that 
ought to be made here is to the de- 
velopments with regard to a Bill of 
Rights for Canada. 

The Senate Committee on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
recommended, in June 1950, “a writ- 
ten fundamental guaranteeing 
human rights,” emphasizing that the 
preferable place for such funda- 
mental law would be the constitu- 
tion, which at present in Canada is 


the British North Act. It 


law 


America 


would be wise. the report continued, 
to await the working out by the 
forthcoming 


Dominion - Provincial 
Conferences of a method for the con- 
trol within Canada of the Canadian 
constitution and agreement as to the 
contents of a Bill of Rights. As an 
interim measure, the Senate proposed 
that the Canadian Parliament adopt 
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a Declaration of Human Rights, to be 
strictly limited to its own legislative 
jurisdiction. The Government has 
not seen fit, as yet, to implement the 
interim measure. 

In summing up the events of three 
years and in referring particularly 
also to the kind of press reaction 
which accompanied successful as 
well as abortive undertakings in the 
field, one cannot help being im- 
pressed by an increased sensitivity— 
in hitherto unexpected quarters—to 
the value of legislative and judicial 
processes for the amelioration of cer- 
tain inequalities and the combatting 
of discriminatory practices in Can- 
ada. 


POSTSCRIPT 

The Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of Parliament on November 
20, 1952, forecast the introduction of 
Federal F.E.P. legislation. After re- 
the recently 
made, and mentioned above, for the 
insertion in Federal government con- 


ferring to provision 


tracts of anti-discrimination clauses, 
it was stated that a Bill would be 
introduced “to make similar pro- 
visions in respect of employment 
upon or in connection with any work, 
undertaking or business that is with- 
in the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada.” 

Activities under Federal jurisdic- 
tion include, among others, such im- 
portant fields as railways, shipping. 
and communications. If and when 
enacted, this piece of legislation will, 
in itself and by the example it sets to 
Provincial governments, go a long 
way towards ensuring equality of op- 
portunity to all Canadians. 





> A primitive interpretation of the universe 
retains beauty and meaning in Canada today. 


“Keepers of the Faith” 


by Edmund S. Carpenter 


RESIDENT Franklin D. Roose- 
velt once wrote that we, in North 
America, “are amazingly rich in the 
elements from which to weave a 
culture. We have the best of man’s 
past on which to draw, brought to 
us by our native folk and folk from 
all parts of the world. In binding 
these elements into a national fabric 
of beauty and strength, let us keep 
the original completed handiwork.” 
Such was the philosophy motivat- 
ing the National Film Board in mak- 
ing their film, The Longhouse People. 
Here they have succeeded in putting 
on record an original account of the 
meaning of life to the Canadian 
Iroquois. With enthusiasm and 
understanding. Allan Worgan, the 
film’s director, has described in cel- 
luloid the spiritual beliefs and rites 
of the Cayuga on the Six Nations 
Reserve near Brantford, Ontario. 
These are a people who wish to 
remain Indians, who wish to believe 
their own prophet and who assert 
their right to do both. After 
turies of contact with white men they 
still remain singularly aloof from the 
coarser aspects of “civilization.” 
Lamentable though this may appear 
to some, it has meant the survival of 
a religion which even today has lost 
little of its vital force. Its heart still 
lives, leaving mankind a record of 


cen- 
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the struggle of a people to interpret 
the universe in terms of their own 
lives. 

Those of us in the democracies 
who today fear that our way of life 
may be destroyed by the threatened 
imposition of a foreign philosophy, 
can well appreciate this victory. 

You will note that I spoke of the 
Iroquois “religion.” When I was a 
student the term “primitive religion” 
was usually regarded as self-contra- 
dictory, comparable to such an ab- 
surdity as “wooden steel.” Primitive 
theology was something that simply 
did not exist, like a “mare’s nest.” 
or, as Hindu logicians like to say. 
tike the “son of a barren woman.” 

In one sense, this attitude was quite 
logical. Those thinkers who declined 
to accept primitive religion on the 
par level did so because they felt 
responsible to the truth as revealed 
by their own religion. And theology, 
as they conceived it, was to expound 
these teachings, while safeguarding 
them against the mysticism of arch- 
aic man. This was why so many 
scholars were reluctant to dignify 
primitive thinking about our ever- 
lasting human problems with the 
Western title “religion.” 

Nevertheless,—and this is what | 
hope to be able to show—there exists 
among the Cayuga what is a real 
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religion, as bold and breathtaking an 
adventure as anything ever hazarded 
in the Western world. Only it 
emerges from a primitive culture, 
aims at ends that are comparatively 
unfamiliar to 
schools, and 
methods. 


modern ecclesiastical 
avails itself of alien 

I have had occasion to spend some 
years living in scattered parts of the 
globe. And every time I return to 
America | wonder whether the re- 
ligions of native peoples do not hold 
a more intense passion for discovery. 
a greater power of exploration, new 
raptures, unknown paths of glorious 
adventure. 


The Iroquois religion never ceases 
to move me in this way. Ceremonies 
are held in the Longhouse. a build- 
ing which has to the Iroquois a deep 
symbolic value. For we discover that 
the Longhouse stands for the uni- 
verse; its floor, the earth; its four 
walls, the four quarters: its vault, the 
sky dome, atop which resides the 
Creator in his indefinable supremacy. 
Rites held within are symbol-repro- 
ductions on earth of the sky-realm, 
mirrored annually in the life of man 
below. They represent a phase of 
the spirit world on earth within 
which human beings carry on actions 
in ceremonial form, the counterpart 
of those, of the spirits above. The 
latter are said to be invisibly present 
during these performances by thei 


living kinsfolk. 


Perhaps the most engrossing al- 
legory of all is the symbol of the 


transit of life, which is met with in 
the oval dancing path on the floor 
of the Longhouse. This is the path 
of life down which man wends his 
way toward the setting sun where 
all ends. As the dancers wend their 
stately passage along this Path of 
Life they “push something along”. 
meaning existence, with their rhyth- 
mic tread. The Iroquois, like their 
Christian brothers, admit that it is 
hard for feeble man to walk this path 
without erring. 


In addition to the Longhouse cere- 
monies, the Iroquois maintain medi- 
cine societies whose doctors perform 
curing rites. Here we encounter those 
fantastic, distorted masks—the Faces 
of the Forest—which have captured 
the imagination of so many ob- 
servers. 


For our troubled epoch seeks to 


discern in the art of primitives the 
expression of another world. And 
Iroquois masks aim at conveying an 
exceptionally potent suggestion of 
this other world, Here we see an art 
of collective subjectivism, in which 
the carver builds up forms internal- 
ly conceived yet recognizable by all. 
Thus he masters with his art not that 
which is seen, but what one does 
not see. 

Iroquois masks are portraits of 
mythological beings, not masks for 
the purpose of concealment. The 
mask itself is only a symbol which 
operates on the principle of substi- 
tuting a part for the whole, and the 
wearer behaves as if he were the 
supernatural being whom he imper- 
sonates. 

Such masks are not idols—a word 


that carries a condemnatory tone. 
The Iroquois worship—the word is 
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used with explicit meaning — the 
Creator, not images, icons or idols. 
Their masks are dynamic spiritual 
forces in portraiture, entities ani- 
mated by the supernatural beings 
they portray. When respectfully used 
they are believed to possess latent 
power to help mankind, a power car- 
ried over from an invisible world of 
mythical creatures who dwell in the 
deep forests, under water, in the air 
above or the ground below, and in 
the darkness. 


These Faces of the Forest claim 
the power to control sickness. They 
appear first in dreams and instruct 
dreamers to carve their likenesses in 
the form of masks. For they say 
that whenever anyone makes ready 
the sacred feast, invokes their help 
while burning Indian tobacco, and 
sings the curing songs, supernatural 
power to cure disease will be con- 
ferred on human beings who wear 
these masks. The dancers carry 
turtle shell rattles and speak a weird, 
unintelligible language. They scoop 
up glowing embers in their bare 
hands without suffering burns. They 
then blow hot ashes on the dying 


person in an attempt to restore the 
“breath of life”. 


The prayers and rites of the Long- 
house people are remarkable for their 
power and loveliness. They stand 
forth not only as works of unusual 
talent and depth, but as products 
that could only have originated 


among a people who respond simply 
and quietly to beauty; and where an 
abiding serenity of spirit and gentle 
sympathy control human relations. 


The Iroquois who perform these 
rites term themselves “Keepers of the 
Faith”. Their tenacity of creed is 
comparable to that of Christians who 
sing, “Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 
we will be true to thee till death”. 

The full story of the Iroquois re- 
ligion remains a living epic in the 
minds of several thousand Iroquois 
who maintain this ancient creed. Year 
after year its ceremonies revolve in 
their orderly cycle. The charm of the 
soft sweet music and the teachings of 
cooperation and love of mankind 
exert their influence upon a growing 
audience of the Iroquois people, who 
turn to the native way of worship for 
solace in times of stress. 


Scene from THE LONGHOUSE PEOPLE showing a group of Iroquois Indians engaged in 
ritual dance. 
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p> Example of Canada /s 
helpful in the Caribbean. 


“The Building of a People” 


by Charles Topshee 


|| gene and calypsos, sunshine and 
tropic fruits, heat and blessed 
coolness in the hills, white sand 
beaches and turquoise water combine 
to make Jamaica and the Caribbean 
countries a tourist’s paradise. 

A different picture was presented 
to the fifty-five or so delegates to the 
Caribbean Seminar on Adult Educa- 
tion that held in Jamaica in 
September. The two major problems 
of productivity and of the West In- 
dian family were offered to the con- 
ference for solution. 


was 


Assembled at a hotel in the foot- 
hills, six miles out of Kingston, were 
educators, extension workers, uni- 
versity extra-mural tutors, social 
workers, government officials, clergy- 
men and others from most of the 
Caribbean countries as well as 
authorities from Unesco, the World 
Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. There were people 
from all of the British Caribbean 
countries .and from Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Surinam, Pan- 
ama, West Africa, England. the 
United States and Canada. 

The Seminar, whose theme was the 
title of this article, was organized by 
the University College of the West 


Indies, the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission, the Jamaica Agricultur- 
al Society, the Cooperative Depart- 
ment of Jamaica and the Education 
Department of Jamaica, with assist- 
ance from the British Council and 
Unesco. Chairman of the Seminar 
was Norman G. Fisher, Chief Educa- 
tion Officer for the city of Manches- 
ter, England. 


Productivity 


Jamaica, lying ninety miles south 
of Cuba, has a population of about 
a million and a quarter who live on 
an island that is one hundred and 
forty-four miles long and thirty-seven 
miles wide. Its people are a complex 
mixture of Negro, Chinese, East In- 
dians, Syrians, Jews and about one 
percent of United Kingdom stock. 


Its economy is dominated by agri- 
culture. Forty-four per cent of the 
working force work directly at farm- 
ing. Most of the manufacturing in- 
dustry also is based directly on agri- 
culture and exists only to prepare 
farm products for market. This pre- 
dominance of agriculture is charac- 
teristic of the West Indies, even of 
Trinidad where more than twenty- 
five percent of the people are direct- 
ly engaged in farming. 





However, out of a total of 66,000 
Jamaican farms only 900 are over 
two hundred acres in size and these 
900 occupy two-thirds of the farm 
land on the Island. The great major- 
ity of the produce comes from the 
big farms. Adding to the problems 
made obvious by these statistics is 
the fact that some of the large: 
estates are owned by absentee land- 
lords and foreign corporations. It 
was difficult to get an accurate pic- 
ture of employment. That unemploy- 
ment is a problem is pointed up not 
only by the fact that more than one- 
quarter of the working force is al- 
ways looking for work at any given 
time, but also by the fact that more 
than one-third of the total working 
force in agriculture is transient and 
occupied only part-time. 


Family Life 

The second concern of the Semi- 
nar, that of the West Indian family. 
was graphically portrayed by Dr. 
Cecily Williams, a Jamaican who has 
had a world-wide experience in medi- 
cine and who has served with the 
World Health Organization in Africa, 
India, Asia and the West Indies, as 
well as at Geneva. 


Dr. Williams reported that “in 
Jamaica there are many homes where 
the children get little or no care, 
where any feeling of responsibility 
to the children is lacking. Supersti- 
tions with regard to children and 
child-rearing are numerous and often 
damaging. Malnutrition is rampant 
and is due as much to ignorance as 
to economic conditions. . . The child 
is always the victim of the ignorance 
of his parents. Considering the num- 
ber of broken, denuded and ineffi- 
cient homes, the ignorance and super- 
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stition that abound, it is remarkable 
that there are not more children who 
are mentally and physically wreck- 
ed.” 

Miss Edith Clarke, Director of the 
West Indian Social Survey, in her 
address to the Seminar on the Ja- 
maican Family, stated that seventy 
percent of Jamaican children were 
born out of wedlock. 


George Cumper, in his The Social 
Structure of Jamaica, tells us that 
this “is not the problem of illegiti- 
macy in the sense in which the name 
might be taken by an Englishman or 
an American, or even by a Jamaican 
belonging to the class which lives 
according to English or American 
social conventions: that is to say it 
is not the problem of protecting from 
stigma and social handicap the child 
born out of wedlock or of ‘saving’ 
the girl who bears such a child.” 


A ma‘n cause of the failure of the 
rigid family unit to become universal 
is the poverty and insecurity of the life 
of the majority of the population, and the 
more purely social causes are bound up 
with the economic ones; so that to call 
this the problem of illegitimacy is as 
misleading as to call rickets or ‘starch- 
belly’ the problem of the wrong choice 
of food. 


Work in Progress 


Background information and a 
vivid picture of Jamaican life and 
problems as well as a description of 
some of the remedies now being ap- 





plied were given by Philip M. Sher- 
lock, Vice-Principal and Director of 
Extra-Mural Studies of the University 
College of the West Indies, at the 
opening session of the Seminar. At 
other sessions we learned of the ex- 
cellent work being done by the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society, the Ja- 
maica Social Welfare Commission, the 
Sugar Industry Labor Welfare Board 
and other agencies engaged in ex- 
tension and welfare work in the field. 


We visited projects where conser- 
vation 
taught, cooperative organization was 
promoted and fostered, housing pro- 
jects and land settlement were being 
successfully conducted, the Univer- 
sity, schools, community centers, cot- 
tage industries. and other institutions 
and agencies that were tackling the 
tremendous job of adult education in 
Jamaica. 


was being practised and 


Cooperative organization in Jamai- 
ca and the West Indies is patterned 
after the program of the St. Francis 
Xavier Extension Department. We 
found it most significant to compare 
the hope and confidence of the mem- 


bers of a cooperative group with the 


attitudes of individual farmers who 
were just struggling along. 


Farming improvements and con- 
servation projects are occupying the 
time and energies of men who have 
attended Macdonald College and the 
Ontario Agricultural College. The 
Yallahs Valley Authority, for in- 
stance, which has undertaken the task 
of arresting erosion in the valley of 
the Yallahs River and of protecting 
the land from further abuse, is under 
the chairmanship of Hugh C. Miller, 
a graduate of Macdonald. 


Conference Tasks 
Following the field trips, the Semi- 


nar broke into four work groups to 
consider: (1) The Communication 
of Ideas, (2) The Role Of Coopera- 
tives, (3) Family Living and (4) 
The Role of Library Service. The 
conference days were then concern- 
ed with the theme of “the role of 
adult education in the Caribbean.” 
The purpose of the groups was to 
prepare programs setting out aims, 
methods and techniques, types of 
materials recommended for use, and 
plans for training. 


Each morning and each evening we 
assembled to hear lectures on various 
aspects of the programs to be devel- 
oped, with particular reference to 
experience elsewhere. The diversity 
of the programs covered by the adult 
education umbrella was well illustrat- 
ed as we ranged from India to Can- 
ada by way of the African Gold 
Coast, Brazil, Puerto Rica and Haiti! 
Your reporter spoke about adult 
education in Canada. 


Through the remainder of each 
day work groups met and all four 
groups strove to produce practical 
programs that would be as _ inex: 
pensive as possible. 


Recommendations 

Separately but unanimously the 
groups recommended wider use of 
group discussion methods and sug- 
gested training programs for the de- 
velopment of group discussion at all 
levels. It was recognized that group 
participation is achieved best through 
the use of the discussion group and 
that the small group method is most 
effective in any adult education pro- 
gram. 








Another unanimous recommenda 
tion was that of greater coordination 
between, and more joint planning by, 
the various agencies concerned with 
adult education in the Caribbean. 

The Communication of Ideas work 
group suggested specifically that in 
each area of the Caribbean region 
there should be a unification of aims. 
purposes and methods through a cen 
tral delegated body representative o| 
the various extension agencies work 
ing in that area. Specific recom- 
mendations made about 
the role of, and the use of, the uni- 
versity, the press, radio, films and 
film strips, books, pamphlets, posters, 


were also 


the selection and training of person- 
nel and the evaluation of programs. 
The Cooperatives work group took 
cognizance of the fact that ther 
were areas of concern in 
operative education. A program for 
the general public is needed and so 
also is one for those people who had 
worked in cooperative study groups. 
had organized cooperative projects 
and had then leaned on their oars. 
A third area for an_ educational 
program was seen in the training 
of officers and leaders 
operative movement. 


two co- 


in the co- 

Specifically the work group on the 
role of cooperatives presented two 
real communities and recommended 
an educational program for each. 
One of these communities had had 
no experience of cooperatives. In the 
other a considerable amount of co- 
operative extension work had been 
done, a credit union, a marketing 
organization and a community hall 
had been established but the mem- 
bers of the community were now 
marking time. 
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Many Jamaican children grow up without the 
physical or emotional security of family life. 


In its plans for further education 
in both communities this work group 
acknowledged the limitations of a 
single approach and recommended 
a concerted approach by all agencies 
in a broad educational program that 
included literacy. home and family 
life, community development, library 
service, trade union development and 
further education generally. 


The work group on Family Living 
was concerned primarily with the 
establishment of a stable family home 
with parents legally united. The need 
for more research was cited and the 
value and scarcity of printed material 


the 


social conditions in 

Indies were recognized. 
This group drew attention to the 

lack of social content in the medical 


on 


West 





and other professional curricula at 
most of the universities in the world. 
Students, they were rarely 
directed to obtain first-hand experi 
ence of the ways of living and the 
problems of the people whom they 
serve. 

The work group on the Role of 
Libraries in adult 
recommendations about the produ 


said, 


education made 
tion and dissemination of literature, 
the place of library service in all 
programs of adult education, the 
greater use of printed materials and 
closer relations between libraries and 
other adult education agencies. 


Canada’s Influence 
The of adult 
in Canada was evident in many « 


influence education 
X 
isting programs, and experiences in 
Canada were drawn on for planning 
the future of adult education in the 
Caribbean region. The example set 
by the St. Francis Xavier 
program has already been mentioned. 
Many representatives of West Indian 
countries have visited the Maritimes 
and Antigonish. and some of the St. 
F. X. 
of the 


Extension 


people have visited countries 


West Indies. 


Mention has also been made of the 
influence in agricultural extension. 
Library service has been largely pat- 
terned after regional library develop- 
ment in Canada. Much interest in 
Citizen’s Forum and Farm Radio 
forum was expressed and the films 
of the National Film Board were 
popular examples of the role of films 
in adult education. 


Folk schools, training in the dis- 
cussion method, university extension, 
agricultural extension, the role of the 
government in adult education and 
a host of other Canadian experiences 
including relations between organized 
labor and educational agencies, at- 
tracted interest and seemed to pro- 
vide stimulation for like activities in 
the Caribbean. 


Aside the 
there were public meetings, and ses- 
with trade groups, 
operative organizations and commun- 
ity councils among others. Wherever 
we went there was an intense interest 
in our heterogeneous Canadian adult 
education program and in the organ- 
work of the Canadian 


Association for Adult Education. 


from sessions 


Seminar 


sions union co 


ization and 
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Give PIONEERS for Christmas! 


Pioneers In Adult Edueation 


“A memorable portrait of some great Canadians” 
reprinted from FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


DESJARDINS HOODLESS 
TORY TOMPKINS 
DEWOLFE BRADWIN 
STEWART DUNLOP 
COADY OTTEWELL 
CORBETT LISMER 
MACDONALD ENGLAND 


LEVESQUE CAMERON 


“There is nothing high-powered here. no exaggeration; the 
sober truth where these men and women are concerned 
is sufficient to make stimulating reading. Vivid, well 
written, these articles provide invaluable insight into 
Canadian life of the past half century.” 


Monetary TIMES. 
Price $1.50 


Published by THOMAS NELSON & Son, Toronto 
Ask for PIONEERS at your Bookseller's! 
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In Our Opinion 








Ayes on Pamphlets 


REVIEWER in this issue raises 
the question, can a pamphlet 
be called great? In view of the fact 
that Milton’s “Areopagitica” 
first issued as a pamphlet, yes would 
seem to be the obvious answer, when 


was 


“great” is used in a qualitative sense. 
But the fact that the question was 
asked indicates that the 
“pamphlet” has, in some minds at 
least, a derogatory connotation. And 
that quality is hardly to be expected 
in a pamphlet. 

On the other hand. to workers in 
adult education, pamphlets have be- 


word 


come the most essential tool of the 
trade. The search for a pamphlet is 
almost automatic whenever informa- 
tion is desired on anything from a 
controversial problem of global signi- 
ficance to how to write a pamphlet. 
A sense of grievance develops if it 
turns out to be necessary to search 
through files of and 
magazines or to plow through the 
pages of a substantial volume. Aside 
from resentment at the time and ef- 
fort involved, there is often the feel- 
ing that newspapers and magazines 
cannot be relied upon to be sufficient- 
ly thorough or impartial and that 
books, whose production period is 
necessarily prolonged. he 
ready out of date. 


Where Are They? 

This reliance on the pamphlet and 
resentment when none is found avail- 
able, presumably lay behind the de- 
cision of the Joint Planning Commis- 


newspapers 


must al- 
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sion of the CAAE to sponsor a study 
of the distribution of pamphlets. 
That decision was based on the as- 
sumption that difficulties in finding 
are the result of insufficient informa- 
tion about what pamphlets there are 
and inadequate facilities for acquir- 
ing them. The study was not plan- 
ned to go into the question of whether 
enough pamphlets on the right sub- 
jects are being produced in the best 
way, but simply why the pamphlets 
we have, are not finding their way 
to their maximum usefulness. 

The results of the study are now 
available in a very attractive pam- 
phlet “Where—and why? A Study 
of the Distribution of Program 
Materials” by Harriet Parsons. The 
excellent quality of this pamphlet on 
pamphlets depends on three things: 
on Miss Parsons’ painstaking efforts 
in collecting information on all as- 
pects of the subject, on the clear and 
readable way in which she has pre- 
sented the information, and on the 
remarkable cooperation she received 
from the producers and users of 
pamphlets in sharing their experi- 
ences with pamphlet distribution. 
“Where—and Why?” involved a lot 
of people in the course of its produc- 
tion. If involvement guarantees res- 
ponsibility, a lot of people must feel 
responsible for seeing that its re- 
commendations do not fall on deaf 
ears and that its fate is not the fam- 
iliar one of royal commission re- 
ports. The first thing they can do is 
to see that it is read. (Available from 





the CAAE, 143 Bloor Street West, 
at fifty cents for single copies.) This 
should do a great deal to create a 
real conviction about the value of 
pamphlets on which any successful 
system for distribution must be based. 


How Shall We Find Them? 

The second thing they can do is 
to see that something is done about 
the seven steps which Miss Parsons 
lists as most necessary to improve the 
methods of distributing program 
materials. These are not listed in any 
order of priority or time sequence. 
They are all importart and might all 
be tackled at once. But some are 
easier (and cheaper) than others. 

For example, the new edition of 
the JPC’s Survey of Program Materi- 
als now at press will be arranged by 
subjects. Foop For THouGcHT, the 
Canadian Library Bulletin and sim- 
ilar journals used by program plan- 
ners should give more complete list- 
ings, with descriptive notes. (We do 
take the parable of the mote and 
beam to heart.) Libraries, encourag- 
ed by the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion, could do much more to promote 
the use of pamphlets. Joint planning 
at the local level might be under- 
taken by enterprising community 
leaders. All these things cost at least 
as much in willingness as in money. 

When we think of information cen- 
ters, the problem becomes more com- 
plicated. National and regional cen- 
ters such as those envisaged by Miss 
Parsons require money for space and 
personnel, as well as very careful and 
skillful planning inspired by the best 
will in the world. It is easy to say 
that those who want and need the 
service such centers could give, 
should pay for it. But most national 


voluntary organizations are struggl- 
ing with budgetary headaches as it 
is. They have to deny themselves 
many things they need and want, to 
the general impoverishment of a na- 
tion with a surplus in its national 
piggy-bank. 

Worst of all is the situation with 
regard to government publications, 
which Miss Parsons describes with 
masterly understatement. That the 
Queen’s Printer has plans for reform 
of this chaotic situation would be 
the best of all possible news if it 
were accompanied by some indica- 
tion that implementation might be 
expected in the very near future. 
We can imagine the complication and 
resistance to be overcome. We wish 
they might be viewed as a challenge 
rather than as insuperable obstacles. 

So far we have not heard a single 
dissenting voice from Miss Parsons’ 
conclusions, that these are the things 
we need to get better distribution of 
the wealth of pamphlet material. Un- 
animous agreement should mean un- 
animous support, and a real effort 
to get action. 

What Are We Looking For? 

We should like to hear more dis- 
cussion, while there is so much in- 
terest in the subject, of the pamphlets 
themselves. Miss Parsons exercised 
great self-control, we are sure, in 
confining herself to a few passing 
references to this aspect of the sub- 
ject, which was outside her terms of 
reference. She does indicate that there 
were requests for “more good materi- 
al on Canada and Canadian affairs” 
and “more simply written, readable 
material.” Let us not think that set- 
ting up information centers or find- 
ing the way around organizational 
bottlenecks will in themselves create 





a vast reading public for pamphlets. 
If the public becomes increasingly 
aware of the potential usefulness of 
pamphlets, we may expect that they 
will also become more critical of the 
pamphlets which fail to be as useful 
as they should be, whether because 
of the choice of subject or the man- 
ner of presentation. 

In this very 
glad to be able to present at this time 
the article which describes 
lian experience with the Current Af- 
fairs Bulletin. We think all our read- 
ers who are interested in this prob- 
lem will find it stimulating to read 
of a pamphlet series which has a cir- 
culation in five figures and which 
covers such varied subjects as The 
Sudan, Sigmund Freud and City 
Traffic. Obviously the Bulletin meets 
a real need in Australia. and has to 
a remarkable degree solved the dis- 
tribution problem. The author gives 


connection we are 


Austra- 


us some reasons why and how this 
has been accomplished. 


The same reasons do not all apply 
in Canada but 
that a similar need and opportunity 
do exist. The Department of National 
Defence has recognized that need in 
the Armed Forces and has been for 


nevertheless we feel 


some time now producing pamphlets 
“to keep Service personnel informed 
about the changing scene in the world 
today.” Canadian Forces are, after 
all, only one part of a total population 
which has or should have the same 
interests at heart. If the conviction 
of the Department of National De- 
fence that morale is built up by the 
use of its Current Affairs pamphlets 
is valid, then it seems an inevitable 
next step to make the pamphlets 
available to the public, whose sup- 
port and understanding is more im- 
portant to the morale of the forces 
than any amount of information. 

Ever since these pamphlets began 
to appear a little more than a year 
ago we have coveted them for the 
use of the general Canadian public. 
We have heard rumors that they 
were to be offered for general sale, 
but so far have received no confirma- 
tion. We hesitate to take the space 
to list titles or to give any appraisal 
until they are to be had, but we hope 
that day is not far distant. 

When it comes it will be positively 
exciting for us pamphlophiles to ob- 
serve what pattern our government 
will elect for distribution! It might 
make a big difference to all of us. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The Canadian Social Science Research 
Council is offering financial assistance 
to pre-doctoral students. The value 
of the fellowships will range from 
$750 to $2900. Applications must be 
filled ovt and returned by January 10, 
1953. To obtain these and any further 
details, write to: 


The Secretary, 
Canadian Social Science 
Research Council, 
661 Island Park Drive, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 








DESIGN MERIT AWARDS 


The National Industrial Design Com- 
mittee, in order to encourage better 
design in Canadian manufactured 
products, is offering annual awards 
for Canadian products of meritorious 
design. Deadline for entries is January 
31, 1953. Judgments will be based on 
form, function, originality, good valus 
and consumer acceptance. For entry 
forms and information, write to: 

The National Industrial Design 

Committee, 
Corner, Elgin and Albert Streets, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 




















HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 

We are always glad of an excuse 
to bring up again the subject of lan- 
guage study as a branch of adult 
learning. We know that many Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians wish they 
could rid themselves of the inferiority 
complex they feel at not being able 
to speak even a few words of Can- 
ada’s other official language. And 
know that it would contribute 
greatly to good feeling between the 
two groups in our population if they 
would make the effort to get thei 
tongues around of 


French. 

Our excuse this time is provided 
by the Y.W.C.A. which is involved 
in an experiment which we think 
should be encouraging to other 
groups. Last year three associations 
in Ontario developed “in response to 
popular demand” flourishing French 
conversation In Quebec, a 
club made up of French and English- 
speaking 


we 


a few words 


classes. 
young carried 
on its program in both languages. 
When these groups heard about each 
other, they wished they could get 
together and share experiences. Then 
the Kingston Y.W.C.A. acquired a 
new camp-site. They issued an invita- 
tion for a French conversation week- 
end May 24 and 25. Thirty-five peo- 
ple accepted, 
French 


women 


ten of whom were 
Canadian. From them, the 
Kingston and Toronto girls not only 
increased their vocabularies but 
learned French Canadian songs and 
dances. This year three more associa- 
tions are starting conversation classes 
and Quebec has issued a return in- 
vitation. The Y.W.C.A. Quarterly for 
September carries an article in 
French on French Canadian music. 
Bi-lingualism seems to be on the way 
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to becoming a definite Y.W.C.A. ob- 
jective. We suspect that the fact that 
members of the Y staff have recently 
been called upon to give “technical 
assistance” in various parts of the 
world may have something to do 
with the fact. 

Last May the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education delivered an address on 
“Language Study and World Affairs” 
which stated a powerful case for 
beginning language study at an early 
age in the public schools. He said, 
“Only through the ability to use an- 
other language even modestly can one 
really become conscious of the full 
meaning of being a member of an- 
other nationality or cultural group.” 
His plea is that the success of the 
U.S. leadership in world affairs will 
depend on American ability to under- 
stand other people and to make them- 
selves understood. In Canada, we 
have not only the obligations of shar- 
ing in world leadership but also of 
building unity in our own country. 
The Y.W.C.A. members who spent 
a weekend together in Kingston will 
always feel a bond with the Cana- 
dians of a different culture. 

It is very easy for those of us who 
did not learn to speak any language 
but English during our school years 
to plead that we are old dogs. Al- 
though we agree entirely with Mr. 
McGrath’s contention that language 
study should begin early, we cannot 
agree that failure to learn young 
must condemn us to failure to learn 
ever. We recall to our readers the 
article by Florence Brennan on 
“Learning a Second Language” 
which appeared in May 1951. 

Modern technology has developed 
many gadgets which may be utilized 
to help us, even if that is not their 





main function. Films are an example 
and our situation in Canada is a 
particularly favored one in this re- 
gard. Our National Film Board 
produce French versions of most of 
their offerings. For many of them 
they are willing to supply scripts. We 
believe strongly that conversation. 
like good group relations, flourishes 
best when we can combine it 
another topic of interest. A group 
learning French could take a French 
film, or film strip. dealing with a 
subject in which they are interested, 
see it once, read over the script, see 
it again, converse about it using their 
newly acquired vocabulary, and go 
home with some new ideas and knowl- 
edge as well as a little more fluency. 
Such a program would seem particu- 
larly helpful where a skilled teache: 
is not easily available. The film sec- 
tion of this issue contains a list of 
films which might be used in this 
way. So far as we know, this way of 
utilizing films is highly experimental. 
We wish we could hear from groups 
who are trying it. 


There can be no lack of French 


with 


texts on subjects of close concern to 
groups of any age or station, for 
Canadian government publications 
are available in French on every- 
thing from external affairs to per- 
sonal hygiene. Even when the main 
purpose is to learn to speak French, 
reading is useful to provide a group 
with a common subject to talk about 
and some vocabulary to use. 

At some later date we hope to 
bring information about records and 
their use. Radio could be useful too. 
It will be a great day when we can 
persuade the CBC that there are 
enough listeners in English Canada 
who would like to hear what their 
French fellow citizens are saying (and 
so to learn what they are thinking) 
to justify a re-broadcast of some 
features from Radio Canada on 
Trans-Canada or Dominion. We can 
even dream of a program for organ- 
ized conversation listening groups— 
with some of the features of the 
Forum broadcasts. Probably _ this 
qualifies us for membership in the 
Society for Promotion of Projects 
which are not yet Practicable. 





The Editor, Foop ror THoucnt. 


CORRECTION 


May I congratulate you on the excellent digest of the address I gave to the 


Canadian Institute on Public Affairs as printed in the November issue of your 


magazine. Unfortunately there is one bit of condensation that may puzzle or 
mislead your readers 


On page 12 I am reported as saying that “Karl Marx followed Hegel in his 
philosophical position that the state is a more rational and adequate organi- 


zation than the individual,” etc. I can assure you I made no such serious 


error. I called Marx an Hegelian, which is correct, but specifically pointed out 
that he rejected the panlogism and, therefore, the theory of the state in Hegel. 

I realize that I must share the responsibility for this unfortunate ex- 
pression of my statement, since you sent me a copy of your digest, and I offer 
my apologies. 1 hope you can print this correction in an early issue, to correct 
any false impressions your readers may have formed. 


Sincerely, MARCUS LONG. 
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> An Australian university 
extends its extension services. 


A University and Pamphlets 


by J. L. 


HE decision last year of the 

University of Sydney, Austra- 
lia, to add the Current Affairs Bul- 
letin to the functions of its tutorial 
class department* introduces a new 
and unusual variation in the compli- 
cated pattern of adult education facili- 
ties provided by universities in dif- 
ferent parts of the British Common- 
wealth. 


Current Affairs Bulletin, a 16-page 
fortnightly publication dealing with 
a single topic in each issue, has been 
published for the past four years by 
the Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion as one part of that Office’s many 
functions in the field of education— 
functions which are mainly those of 
a research, advisory and coordinat- 
ing nature, since education systems 
are the responsibility of state govern- 
ments. 


The reasons for the decision of the 
University to take over C.A.B. stem 
back to cuts in the Public Service 
and in Commonwealth Government 
functions, announced by the Federal 
Government in July, 1951. For a 
variety of reasons, it seemed probable 
that C.A.B. might be an early sacri- 
fice. Many people, both those con- 
nected with adult education and those 


*The equivalent of the Extension De- 
partment of a Canadian university. 


J 


. Wilson 


not directly concerned, held C.A.B. 
in some regard and felt that means 
should be found of preserving it. 


An approach was made to the 
Prime Minister who agreed (to cut 
a long story very short) to provide 
a small fixed annual grant to help 
the University, through this depart- 
ment, to meet the difference between 
costs and revenue; and to transfer 
the Bulletin as a going concern, with 
back stocks of this and other adult 
education publications of the Com- 
monwealth Office of Education, 


The Senate of the University ac- 
cepted this generous offer, and as 
from January 1, 1952, this depart- 
ment became responsible for the 
production and distribution of the 
Bulletin, without any break of con- 
tinuity to subscribers. 


Editorial Pattern 

The take-over was made somewhat 
easier than it might otherwise have 
been by the fact that the editorial 
work of the journal had been carried 
out by the director of this depart- 
ment. This arrangement, unusual in 
many ways, began in 1941-2 when it 
was sought to establish this “younger 
brother” of the British Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs for the Australian 
service. It was felt desirable to have 
a civilian editor who would enjoy in- 





dependence in the preparation and 
treatment of the material. Dr. W. G. 
K. Duncan, then director of this 
department, consented to act, and 
established a very high reputation 
for the journal. The manuscript was 
supplied by Dr. Duncan, and publish 
ed and circulated by the Army Edu 
cation Service. 


The Army C.A.b. ceased publica- 
tion in April “46 with the completion 
of demobilisation. Efforts were made 
to persuade the Federal government 
to continue it, and late in 1946 
Federal Cabinet agreed that the then 
newly created Commonwealth Oflice 
of Education, should undertake this 
and other adult education publica- 
tions as part of its work. This was 
a great step forward in adult educa- 
tion here—since university o1 
state adult education authority was in 
the position to finance and staff sim- 
ilar publications merely for 
public. 


no 


a stale 


Many of us hoped that it would 
lead to a progressively increasing 
field of experimental work in adult 
education undertaken either by the 
Commonwealth Office of Education 
directly, or by state adult education 
bodies with the assistance of federal 
grants. But we are bedevilled in this 
and other matters educational not so 
much by our Constitution as by pre- 
judices and fears arising therefrom. 


The Army Education editorial 
pattern was followed with the revived 


C.A.B. which re-appeared in Septem- 
ber 1947. The Editor’s responsibiity 
was to deliver manuscript ready for 
the printer, on schedule. Common- 
wealth Office of Education was res- 
ponsible for C.A.B. from that point 


till it reached the subscriber. The 
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Kditor’s name appeared in the bul- 
letin, the Commonwealth Office of 
Education’s imprint on the cover. 


In the last resort the Director of 
the C.0.E. was, of course, responsible 
through his Minister to the Govern- 
ment for the Bulletin and what ap 
peared therein. That these unusual 
editorial arrangements worked satis- 
factorily in a period of considerable 
political controversy, when C.A.B. 
often dealt with topics that were. 
both inside and outside parliament. 
the center of excited and sometimes 
bitter contention, and that it was able 
to achieve the high standard of ob- 
jectivity it has maintained, is a mea- 
sure of the contribution made both 
by the Director and his staff as well 
as by the Editor. 


Apart from the copies taken by 
the Services, the circulation was near- 
ly 50,000 in August a year ago. A 
sharp increase in subscription rates 
then, to meet increasing costs, led to 
a surprisingly small fall in subscrip- 
tions, and at the current rates of in- 
crease annual subscriptions will soon 
he back to the old figure. 


Distribution 

The distribution is very diverse. 
Adult education bodies, voluntary 
agencies of many kinds, church 
groups and small informal groups 
use it in a variety of ways for private 
reading, class and group discussion, 
the basis of talks, etc. It is subscribed 
to in bulk by a number of industrial 
and commercial firms, who distribute 
it free, or at cost, to employees, It 
is welcomed by many executives and 
professional men as a compact, up- 
to-date survey that is also a useful 
future reference source. It is interest- 





ing to note that subscribing firms 
have in the past steadily increased 
their orders and even with the sharp 
increase in subscription rates, main- 
tained or only slightly reduced their 
orders. One of these firms, a large 
subscriber, has taken periodic surveys 
of opinion and criticism offered by 
its employees and passed these on, 
together with suggestions for im- 
provements. 

The number of individual subscrip- 
tions is relatively small—and stays 
so because there is a constant drift 
of individual into small group sub- 
scriptions, as readers make it known 
among their friends. Finally, between 
a quarter and a third of the circula- 
tion is used extensively in teacher 
training colleges, in other tertiary 
educational institutions, and by 
teachers and senior pupils in a large 
proportion of both state and private 
secondary schools. The Bulletin also 
goes in small but not insignificant 
numbers to education authorities in 
eleven Asiatic countries. This is the 
flourishing going concern which the 
C.O.E. had established and handed 


over to us. 


Evaluation 

It is hard to assess the educational 
worth of C.A.B. To assess its value, 
not only the thing itself, but the 
place it occupies in the community. 
must be considered. No small part 
of the steady increase in its circula- 
tion has been due to the fact that 
there are so few journals in this 
country—and these mainly quarter- 
lies—that deal with the sort of prob- 
lem treated by C.A.B. To some ex- 
tent then, it has flowed into a partial 
vacuum and occupies a place along- 
side the daily press, the radio and 


newsreels, in enabling a public to 
obtain a more balanced view of the 
world they live in. 


How far it has been successful in 
fertilising men’s minds, in making 
them more cautious and thoughtful 
in discussion, in helping them to 
make wiser judgments preparatory to 
action, it is impossible to say ac- 
curately. Only relatively few instances 
of the use of C.A.B. for organised 
discussion purposes have been known 
to the Editors. (Its use by education- 
al institutions is another matter; there 
it is frequently used very thoroughly 
and imaginatively). There is a steady 
trickle of letters of praise—or cri- 
ticism—from members of the general 
public; and an embarrassing disposi- 
tion on the part of some readers to 
impute, on occasions, an almost del- 
phic omniscience to C.A.B. and con- 
fidently hurl devastating questions at 
it. Once this “paid off” when an 
excited subscriber suddenly appeared 
brandishing a huge pressure cooker. 
He wished to bestow it. in gratitude. 
on the member of C.A.B.’s staff who. 
all unwitting. had enabled him to an- 
swer a question in a radio quiz and 
obtain some phenomenal largesse. 
Here, for once. was tangible evidence 
that a profitable use could be made 
of knowledge gleaned from C.A.B. 


C.A.B. must find its place in the 
scheme of work of the Department 
of Tutorial Classes as a whole, with- 
out diverting attention away from its 


major functions. It will, in New 





Mr. Witson is Director of the 
Department of Tutorial Classes of 
the University of Sydney, 
South Wales, Australia. 


New 




















South Wales, be a means of reaching 
many people with information about 
Tutorial classes, Discussion and Kit 
courses,” of which they might other- 
wise not have heard. It may be a 
means in the long run of interesting 
many members of classes and groups 
in literature, music and drama, in the 
socio-economic and international af- 
fairs fields which they might not 
otherwise be induced to try. 


It will be interesting to see how 
far C.A.B. can be made to serve 
such supplementary ends to its own 
main aim—that of offering readers 
information and seeking to stimulate 
them to reflection and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of important problems. 


Many of C.A.B.’s topics, especially 
those on international affairs, are 
treated far more fully in leading 
overseas periodicals—and the earnest 
student can buy these or obtain them 
from libraries. But only the earnest 
and advanced students will do so reg- 
ularly and keep abreast in this 
fashion if, and it is still a big “if” 
outside the capitals, he has access 
to a good library. In the field of 
Australian topics, he has more limited 
resources to explore, in the absence 
of comparable Australian periodicals. 
Indeed in some instances. C.A.B. has 
done the pioneer work in bringing to- 
gether material relating to the same 
problem in different states. For the 
existence in each capital city of its 





*Discussion Courses, developed for the 
country areas, are specially written 
courses of lectures sent regularly to 
groups who undertake to read and dis- 
cuss them, read from the book box sup- 
plied, and report each meeting to their 








own metropolitan dailies circulating 
only in that state, makes for a cer- 
tain isolationism, and means that ex- 
cept for sensational items of news, or 
syndicated feature articles, the citizen 
in one state learns relatively little 
in detail or accurately about com- 
munity or socio-economic problems 
and policies of other states. Austra- 
lian Drinking Habits, Gambling, 
Kindergartens, Comics, Old People, 
Divorce, to mention a few titles that 
have been more or less pioneered 
by C.A.B. writers have brought to- 
gether facts, opinions and ideas about 
the Commonwealth-wide nature of 
such problems and set them in some 
reasonable analytical perspective. The 
same is often true in the field of 
economic problems and __ policies. 
These are often the subject of study 
and report by experts to state or 
Commonwealth governments, or art- 
icles in learned journals, but even 
when seriously treated by the dailies. 
they usually are more compressed 
than C.A.B. and more ephemeral. 


For reasons such as these C.A.B. 
has found a special niche for itself 
in the broad adult education field. 
To what extent and with what effec- 
tiveness it can be made a more direct 
instrument of adult education in this 
state because it is part of the work 
of this department remains to be 
seen. As a new leaven it may, slowly. 
work to some effect. 





servicing tutor, who, by corresponding 
with them in return, guides their methods 
of discussion and their treatment of sub- 
jects. K‘ts is a similar scheme, with more 
emphasis on group activity as well as 
reading and discussion. 










































> Educational institutions in U.S. meet 
the challenge of mass communication. 


7 TV and Education 


by Paul A. Walker 


HE Federal Communications 

Commission issued its plan for a 
new nation-wide, improved and ex- 
panded system of television last 
April. Some authorities have describ- 
ed the report setting up this system 
as one of the significant social docu- 
ments of our time. The new system 
provides channel assignments for 
more than 2,000 stations—enough to 
bring television to almost 
person in the United States. 


During the time that the Com- 
mission was considering plans for 
the establishment of this new system, 
various leaders in American educa- 
tion saw an opportunity to stake a 
claim for education in television. 
They had long rued the day when 
educators had let their opportunity in 
radio slip through their fingers and 
they were determined that this was 
not to happen in television. 


every 


Seven organizations set up the 
Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. They were the American 
Council on Education, the Associa- 
tion for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the Nation- 
al Association of Education Broad- 
casters, National Association of 
States Universities, National Council 
of Chief State School Officers and the 
National Education Association of 
the United States. This Committee 
opened headquarters in Washington 
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and proceeded to present the case 


for educational television to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 


The Committee took on a difficult 
task. It was already apparent that 
television was destined to become 
America’s leading medium of mass 
communications. It also appeared 
probable that television broadcasting 
would become a highly profitable 
commercial enterprise. Already there 
was heated competition for the 
limited number of channels that 
could be assigned. 


Accepting the challenge, the Joint 
Committee put up a magnificent fight. 
It alerted educators over the land to 
their possibilities and to their respon- 
sibilities. Day by day, in the latter 
part of 1950 and the early part of 
1951, the Committee brought edu- 
cators, heads of national organiza- 
tions, leading citizens and statesmen 
from all parts of the nation to testify 
before the Commission. In _ all, 
seventy-one witnesses were presented. 
More than 800 colleges, universities, 
school systems, and public service 
agencies filed formal statements sup- 
porting the request for a reservation 
of educational channels. 

The educators made representa- 
tions such as these to the Commis- 
sion: 


That television is a tool comparable only 
to the invention of printing in its power 








Me. Waker is chairman of the 
U.S. Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The statements in this 
article are taken from speeches 
made in recent months. 











to inform and to influence free thought. 
Chat television could revolutionize edu- 
eation in the rural areas where 60 percent 
of the nation’s children live. 

That, by television, master teachers and 
visiting speakers could 
schools in less time. 
That television can bring the of 
actual operation of business enterprise- 
and of the performance of governmental 
functions to the classroom. 

That educational television can raise the 
cultural and educational level of the 
masses of the American people to an 
unprecedented degree in a generation. 
That reliance on voluntary 
from commercial stations 
stitute for the educator~ their 
own stations. An audience cannot be 
built up if educators are forced to shift 
their broadcast period from time to 
time. The presentation of a comprehen- 
sive schedule of programs designed for 
various age and interest groups may re 
quire large periods of the broadeast day 
which would be difficult. if impos- 
sible, to obtain on commercial stations. 


In to JCET 
nesses, Commission also 
to 
reservation. 
it 
would 


reach more 


se lise 


cooperation 


having 


nol 


addition these wit- 

the 
witnesses 
to 
witnesses contended that un- 


likely that make 


suflicient use of the reserved channels 


heard 


some four be exact 


opposed a | hese 
Was 


educators 


to warrant withholding them from 
commercial applicants. and that the 
best results could be achieved by co- 
operation between educational groups 


They 


and commer ial broadcasters. 


reminded the Commission of the past 


record of educators in broadcasting 
and they pointed to the costs in 
volved. 

In the end, the Commission had a 
voluminous record this 


on matter. 
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Finally, after taking all factors into 
consideration, the Commission made 
its historic decision. It set aside for 
the exclusive use of American edu- 
cation twelve per cent of that area of 
our great natural resource—the radio 
spectrum — allocated television. 
Chis provides channel assignments 
for 242 noncommercial educational 
television stations. And even more 
may be added under certain condi- 
tions. 


to 


Those 242 assignments could serve 
the overwhelming majority of the 
population of the United States. That 
decision made the year 1952 a mile- 
stone in American education. 

The implications of this reserva- 
tion for education are profound. We 
are told that printing is the medium 
that turned the darkness of the 
Middle Ages into light. Television is 
the greatest development in mass 
communications since printing. 


television can flood 
the schoolrooms and the homes of 
our nation with a light that will 
reveal a whole new world of learning. 
The old phrase, “the lamp of learn- 
ing.” takes on a meaning of undream- 
ed-of significance. The educational 
television station will be a real lamp 
of learning—an electronic lamp of 
learning. The light from this beacon 
will bring the inspiration of the 
finest minds of our times. This is in 
line with the trend which has been 
the trend to 
move education and the people closer 
together. 


Educational 


going on for some time 


Assisting university and school ad- 
ministrators is the Joint Committee 
on Educational Television which 
performed such stellar service in 
presenting education’s case before the 





Commission. Now the JCET has set 
up a field consultation service to 
educators. 

The JCET’s program now has these 
objectives: 

. Establishment of organizational pat- 
terns appropriate for varied educa- 
tional interests planning to participate 
in the use of a television channel. 

2. Explanation of legal procedures re- 
quired by the FCC for the application 
of a construction permit. 

.Diseussion of technical 
needed. 

. Encouragement of program exchange 
on a regional and national basis. 


Last year the JCET received 
$90,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education established by the Ford 
Foundation. This year the Fund pro- 
vided $145,000. This is a_ public 
service of the highest order. I cannot 
think of a more urgent cause for 
which funds could be provided at 
this time. This money is an invest- 
ment in the future of our nation. It 
will pay dividends in the intellectual 
and spiritual development of ou 
children. It will pay dividends in the 
increased ability of adults to acquit 
themselves more ably as responsible 
citizens of a free democracy. 

The challenge to educators in the 
field of adult education calls for 
immediate action for a most obvious 
reason. At the elementary. the 
secondary and the higher education 
levels, we are educating for the 
future. The children and the college 
students will in due time take their 
places as citizens and as leaders in 
our political, social and economic life. 
But in the field of adult education, we 
are seeking to improve grown-ups 
who for better or worse have already 
taken their places in our society. 
That challenge is here today—this 
very minute. 


facilitie- 


The President's Commission on 
Higher Education urged vigorous 
experimentation with new education 
methods, however unorthodox. It 
called the development of visual edu- 
cation “inexcusably slow.” The 
Commission pointed to the success- 
ful methods evolved by the Armed 
Forces for mass instruction through 
the use of motion pictures, strip 
films, transcription, models and 
similar devices. In other words, all 
the devices plus new ones, planned 
for educational television. 


I have heard it argued that modern 
man is obsolete. I do not go that 
far. I think that view is premature. 
But I do believe that the uneducated 
man is obsolete. He cannot do justice 
to himself and he cannot do justice 
to his citizenship in our increasirigly 
complex, dynamic modern world. 

We are living at a time when 
citizenship makes demands on us 
never made before. The _ older. 
slower, half-measures will not do. It 
takes a lot more information to be an 
effective citizen than it did in older. 
simpler times. In this democracy of 
ours, matters are decided by the vote 
of the citizen. It is vital that the 
sovereign citizen also be an informed 
citizen. 


You adult educators have your 
work cut out for you in helping 
Americans to adjust themselves to 
their new responsibilities as citizens 


of a nation commanding world 
leadership, citizens who must study 
and solve correctly many knotty in- 
ternational problems. They are eager 
to know how to work for peace. They 
know that the cost of failure to work 
for a peaceful world may be exter- 
mination. 
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Aids to Conversation 


The following films and filmstrips in French, produced by the National 
Film Board, should be suitable for use in French conversation groups. Copies 
of the commentaries may be secured by writing to Mr. Jean Beaudoin, 
Supervisor of Programmes, NFB, Sovereign Bldg., 71 Bank St., Ottawa. 


Arrangements for distribution vary in each province. If you need 
information on this point, address your query to Mr. Beaudoin. In Ontario, 
French films are distributed by the Ciné-Centre, Catholic Centre, 1 Stewart 
St.. Ottawa; filmstrips by National Film Board, 4 University Ave., Toronto. 


Histoire du Froment Canadien (Cana- 


dian Wheat Story): 6 min. b&w 1944. 


This film traces each stage in the pro- 
cess of wheat from growing grain to 
finished taking us inside the 
terminal elevators and flour mills to 
show how the wheat is handled in huge 
quant‘ties by special equipment. 


dinsi Va La Neige: 11 min. b&w 1916.— 
How the streets of a big city are kept 
in good condition in winter. 

Le Constable* (The Policeman): 12 min. 
b&w 1946—The story of Freddie, a lit- 
tle lost boy who discovers that the 
policeman is his friend and the friend 
of the whole community. 

Le Facteur* (The Postman): | 
1947—-The friendly postman brings 
Jimmie Dolan in Ottawa a letter from 
his cousin in 


loaf, 


7 min. b&w 


Saskatchewan. Jimmie 
decides to answer it right away and 
the postman tells him just how his 
letter will travel back to the prairies. 


Session Parlementaire (Opening of Par: 
liament): 20 min. b&w 1949—The tra- 
ditional ceremonies of the opening of 
Canada’s Parliament. 


Urnes de Scrutin (Ballot Boxes): 11 min. 
b&w 1946—Describes a Canadian fed. 
eral election. 


from the preparation 


of voter’s lists to the final publication 
of results. 

Comment Construire Votre Igloo (How 
to Build an Igloo): 11 min. color or 
b&w 1949—A demonstration of igloo- 
building in Canada’s far North, show- 
ing how the site is selected and how 
blocks of snow are used to make a 
snug shelter against the Arctic cold. 

Grand Manan (Grand Manan): 10 min. 
color or b&w 1943 — Fisherfolk of 
Grand Manan draw their living from 
the waters of the Bay of Fundy. 


Ile du Prince Edward (Prince Edward 
Island): 10 min. color or b&w 1943— 
Rich in legend and history, Prince 
Edward Island is celebrated for its 
beauty and fertility. 

Le Sel de la Terre (Salt from the Earth) : 
8 min. b&w 1944—The mining of salt 
at Malagash, Nova Scotia. Final se- 
quences illustrate the use of salt in 
various branches of industry. 

Zoo*: 11 min. b&w 1945—The zoological 
garden of Charlesbourg, near Quebec. 

Gardons Nos Dents* (Teeth are to 
Keep): 11 min. color or b&w 1949—A 
gaily colored cartoon with a cheer: 
ful little story to drive home the im- 
portance of the four essentials of tooth 
care. 





Grand Voyage d’Andre* (Stanley Takes 
a Trip): 11 min. color or b&w 1949— 
The importance of a balanced diet, 
told in story form for children through 
the med‘'um of two-dimensional “cut- 
out” animation. 


Le Lait du Matin (Your Morning Milk) : 
1l min. b&w 1948—A bottle of safe, 
healthful milk is a victory of the mo. 
dern science of sanitation, depending 
upon the constant vigilance and care 
of all those responsible for br'nging 
it to customer. Protection 
of milk, we see, is finally the respon- 
sibility of the housewife. The film 
emphasizes the absolute necessity of 
pasteurization 


from cow 


to elim‘nate possible 


disease bacteria. 

Oiseaux du Canada (Birds of Canada): 
Nos. 3-6—9-11 min. color or b&w—The 
individual characteristics and general 
habits of twelve fairly common birds 
of Conada, including nesting 
and close-ups to indicate distinguishing 
markings. 

L’Or Noir (Black Gold): 8 min. b&w 
1945—The film shows how the entire 
energy and techn‘cal resources of the 
locality (Alberta) 
the search for oil. 


D’Ou Vient le Charbon (Coal for Can- 
9 min. b&w 1944—An account of 
coal-mining in Canada. Animated dia- 
grams show how coal was formed from 
prehistoric plant life, the film 
then takes the audience on a tour of 


the great coal m‘ne under the ocean 
at Sydney, N.S. 


scenes 


are given over to 


ada): 


and 


L’Envers du Menu (Behind the Menu): 
1] min. b&w 1950—A warning against 
insanitary conditions in restaurants, 
and a demonstration of precautions that 
should be taken against dirt and harm- 


ful bacteria in the handling of food. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Le 


Fair) 3 


Cirque Vitamine D (Vitamin D 
33 frames color silent with 
captions 1950. Colorful circus scenes, 


3 


- 
‘ 


gay verses, present the importance of 
Vitamin D in a manner appealing to 
children. 

L’Esquimau Canadien (The Canadian 
Eskimo): 39 frames b&w with or with- 
out captions, silent with script 1949— 
The act'vities of Canada’s 
during the Arctic summer. 

L’Historie du Ble (The Story of Wheat) : 
33 frames b&w silent with script or 
sound with recording 1948—Where and 
how Canadian wheat is grown, and its 
importance as food for Canada and the 
world. 


Eskimos 


L’Ete s’Amene a la Campagne* (Sum- 
mer Comes to the Country): 19 frames 
color silent with seript 1950—Judy and 
Jimmy visit the country in springtime 
to watch the young growing creatures 
and to see the land coming to life for 
another year. 

L’Hiver s’Amene ala Campagne* (Winter 
Comes to the Country): 20 frames 
color silent wth script 1950—A pair of 
youngsters go for a walk with Dad 
in late autumn to see how people and 


wild creatures are preparing to keep 
themselves warm and fed during the 
win'er. 


Houilleres Canadiennes 


(From the 

Ground Up): 66 frames b&w silent 

with recording 1945—The story of the 

format‘on of coal, of coal mining 

in Canada and of life in a 
mining community. 

Le Lait Que Nous Buvons* (This is the 
Milk That We Drink): 31 frames color 
silent with captions 1948—The story 
of m'lk from 


methods 


farmer to consumer. 

Memoires dUne Lettre* (I Am a 

Letter): 21 frames color silent with 

1947—A letter which travels 
across Canada describes its experiences 
in the mail box, pick-up truck, sorting 
table and delivery bag. 

Le Pain* (A Loaf of Bread): 23 frames 
color capt'ons silent with script 1948— 
The story of bread is traced from the 
farmer sowing wheat in spring to the 
baker delivering loaves to a city home. 


Les 


script 





Le Petit Pierre* (Orphan Willie): 67 
frames b&w silent with script or sound 
with recording 1944—Cartoons and gay 
verses tell the story of young Peter 
who was a social failure until he learn- 
ed the essentials of personal hygiene. 

Pour Quat’Sous d Histoire 
Stamp by Stamp): 


(Canada — 
33 frames color 
silent with seript 1947 
tory and 


Canadian 


Canada’s his- 
m‘rrored in 
1851 to the 


geography as 

stamps from 
present. 

Le Violon (The Violin): 21 frames b&w 
silent with script 1947—The delicately 
carved and shaped parts of the violin, 
assembled piece by piece to produce 
a finished 
tone and appearance. 

4ttention En Traversant* (Safety in the 


instrument, beautiful in 


Streets): 56 frames color silent with 
script 1950—Through the misadven- 
tures of Ergo the Cat, who almost 
loses his nine lives, presents in enter- 
tain'ng fashion several object lesson- 
in traffic safety for school children. 


Un Grand Jour (Once in Wally’s Life- 
time): 49 frames color silent with cap- 
tions 1951—-A guide to parents whose 
children are about to enter a new life 
at school, ant‘cipating behavior prob- 
lems which may require adjustment. 


Le Sel Gemme au Canada (Salt Mining 
in Canada): 39 frames b&w silent with 
script 1950—The of how salt 
deposits formed and a picture of mo- 
dern salt mining methods. 


story 


*Su‘table for children. 


Films in French are also produced by the following companies according 


to the Directory of Sources of Free 16mm Sponsored Films in Canada. 


compiled and published by Crawley Films Limited, 19 Fairmont Avenue. 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


Atuminum Co. or Canapa Lp. Cat- 
alegue on Request. Wr'te: Dept. of In- 
formation, Canada 
Lid., Sun Montreal. Que 


bec. 


Aluminum Co. of 


Life Bldg.. 


BatHurst Power anv Paper Co. Lp. 
Let’s go to the Woods. Shows logging 
operations. conversion of 

Write: Personnel 
Dept., Bathurst Power and Paper Co. 
Ltd., Bathurst, N.B. 

Bett Tetepnone Co. or Canapa. Cata- 
logue on request from your local Bell 
Telephone Manager. 


paper into 


corrugated boxes. 


BenocraPpH. Catalogue on request, from 
Benograph: Montreal. Win. 
nipeg or Vancouver. 


Bruck Mitts Lrp. The Fabric of Our 
Story. Story of fabrics from manufac: 
turing to finished fashions, from: Pub- 
licity Dept., Bruck Mills Ltd. Box 
6085, Montreal, Quebec. 


Toronto, 


CANADIAN INpbuUstRIES Ltp. Catalogue on 
request, from: Motion Picture Division. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. Box 10. 
Montreal, Quebec. 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF PLUMBING AND 
Heatinc. Water on Tap. How a Cana- 
dian family profited by the installa- 
tion of a water system on their farm. 
Write: Canadian Institute of Plumbing 
and Heating. Bldg.. 
Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL Paper Co. Ltn. 
2 films—one on sk'‘lls and life of a 
lumberjack. one on C.L.P.’s operations 
from Gulf of Mexico to Northern 
Woods. Write: 
International Paper Co. Ltd.. Sun Life 
Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN NatTIONAL RaAILWays. 


Canada Cement 


Secretary, Canadian 


Cata- 
loque on request, from C.N.R. offices 
in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg. Vancouver, Moncton, or St. 


John’s Nfld. 





LANADIAN Paciric Ramways. Catalogue 
on request, from Dept. of Public Rela 
tions, Motion Picture and Speakers 
Bureau, Canadian Pac'fie Railways, 
Montreal, Que. 


Canapian Weirare Councit. Who is My 
Neighbour. Deals with welfare prob- 
lems of a family. Write: Canadian Wel. 
fare Council, 245 Cooper St.. Ottawa. 
Ont. 


Darry Farmers oF CaNnapa. Power of 
Pennies. Shows necessity for Canadian 
Dairy farmers to advertise their pro- 
ducts. Write: Dairy Farmers of Can- 
ada, 409 Huron St., Toronto, Ontario. 
Dominion Textrte Co. Lip. Une Sac 
d’ Aubaine—use of printed cotton feed 
bags as a means to sew and save. Main 
ty for farm Write: Advertis- 
ing Dept., Dominion Text'le Co. Ltd., 


1950 Sherbroke St. W., Montreal, Que. 


Ou Lrtp. Leaflets available 
from Imperial Oil Ltd., Imperial Bldg., 
Toronto 1, Ont., or Imperial Oil divi- 
sion in St. John’s, Halifax, Montreal, 


Leas'de, Winninpeg. 


women. 


IMPERIAL 


Regina, Edmon 


ton or Vancouver. 


INTERNATIONAL NickeL Co. oF CANADA 
Lrp. Leaflet on request from: The In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
25 King St. W., Toronto 


Benograph: 


1, Ont., or 
Win 


Montreal, Toronto, 


nipeg or Vancouver. 


Ketvinator Co. or Canapa Lip. Of This 
We Are Proud. Shows Canada’s deve- 
lopment as a and 


nation points up 


achievements of which Canadians 


should be proud. Write: Advertising 
Dept... Kelvinator Co. of Canada Ltd.. 


London, Ont. 


Mo tson’s Brewery L1p. 3 safety films on 


driving under winter and summer con- 
ditions and on the prevention of home 
Write: Advertising Dept. 
Brewery Lid. 1560 Notre 
Dame St. E., Montreal, Que. 


accidents. 


Molson’s 


PerstaN Lams Imports oF CaANnapa 
Rec’p. The Black Diamond of South 
West Africa. Steps in manufacturing of 
a persian lamb coat. Write: Persian 
Lamb Imports of Canada Reg’d., 3637 
Park Ave., Montreal, Que. 


PrupeNTIAL INsuRANCE Co. OF AMERICA. 
Symbol of Security. Story of Rock of 
Gibraltar from early to present times. 
Write: Any Prudential representative 
in 31 district offices across Canada or 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


Quesec NortH SHore Paper Co. News- 
print. Story of newspr'nt from timber 
ranging to final production. Write: 
Assistant to the President, Quebec 
North Shore Paper Co., 680 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Montreal 2, Que. 


Quesec Service pe Cine-PHOTOGRAPHIE. 
Catalogue on request from: Service de 
Cine-Photographie, a/s la section de 
D‘stribution, Hotel du Gouvernement. 
Quebec, Que. or Service de Cine-Photo- 
graphie, 1265 rue St. Denis, Montreal. 
Que. 


SHAWINIGAN Water AND Power Co. List 
on request from Public Relations and 
Advertising Department, Shawinigan 
Water and Power Co., Box 6072, 600 
Dorchester St. W., Montreal 2, Que. 


SuHoe INrorMATION Bureau. How Shoes 
Made. Manufacturing Shoes. 
Write: Shoe Information Bureau, 1406 
Bldg.. 


Are 


University Tower Montreal, 


Que. 

Tea Bureau. List on request from Tea 
Bureau, 1102 Bank of Montreal Bldg.. 
oronto or 2027 Mansfield St., Montreal, 
Que. or 640 Burrard St., Vancouver, 


B.C. or Benograph, Montreal, Que. 


Trans-Canapa Air Lines. Leaflets on re- 
local TCA 
Dept., 
International 
Montreal, Que. 


office or 
Trans-Canada Air 
Aviation Bldg.. 


quest from any 
Advertising 


Lines, 
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Our European Allies 


© NATO—Shield of Freedom, by W. 
G. Friedmann. Behind the Head- 
lines Pamphlet, Vol. XII, No. 4. 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto, 1952, 17 pp., 15c. 


Professor Friedmann’s discussion 
of the origins and nature of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is a useful factual survey. He points 
out that NATO alone links Canada 
and the United States in a military 
fashion to Europe, and that it is on 
this account something of a compro- 
mise instrument, having no _inter- 
national army as such and not afford- 
ing absolute military guarantees to 
its member nations. He says plainly 
that it was brought into being “be- 
cause the United Nations is unable 
to fulfil its primary obligations of 
safeguarding the peace and security 
of the world through collective 
action,’ and that it is therefore a 
partial substitute for the U.N. 

The possibility of NATO’S being 
subverted by Communist control of 
France or Italy, the disputes over the 
entry of Spain and the embarrass- 
ment of the inclusion of Portugal, the 
difficulties surrounding German par 
ticipation, are mentioned briefly a- 
long with a number of related prob- 
lems arising naturally in a world 
still geared rigidly to the national 
state system. NATO’S chief weakness 
is singled out as its limited scope of 
operation, but the author concludes 


that the organization is nevertheles- 
“the soundest as well as the most 
realistic attempt yet made to bring 
together the states which are most 
closely linked by common interests 
and values.” And the final word is 
that through NATO Canada may best 
develop her importance as part of 
what J. B. Brebner called the “North 
Atlantic Triangle.” 


@ Troubled France, by Nora Beloff. 
Behind the Headlines Pamphlet. 
Vol. XII, No. 5. Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, Toronto. 
1952, 17 pp., 15c. 


Anglo-Americans are prone to take 
a dim view of a good deal that is 
French—from what they like to think 
of as French morality to what they 
like to think of as a peculiar inepti 
tude in political practice. Miss Belofl 
is too penetrating an observer to con- 
tinue in a hoary old tradition, but in 
a very brief compass she does 
manage to suggest that there is a 
good deal which is disturbing in the 
state of France. Inability to solve 
financial problems on the progressive 
basis almost universally adopted in 
the western selfish entre- 
preneurial refusal to adapt industry 
to a changed international market, 
failure to cut loose from the tired 
political traditions of the defunct 


Third Republic, and the burdens of a 


costly determination to retain the in- 


world. 
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tangible luxuries of a colonial em- 
pire have condemned the Fourth 
Republic to stagger through the post- 
war world, aided and_ watched 
anxiously by its rich but increasingly 
irritated Uncle Sam. 


The disappointments of a declining 
position as a world power, the fragile 
hopefulness associated with the Schu- 
man coal and steel plan, and the 
growing fears attaching to any kind 
of partnership with a Western 
Germany which threatens momen- 
tarily to start clanking around 
Europe again in the old familiar way, 
are here treated with sympathy, if not 
with partisanship. The picture is not. 
however, all dark, and Miss Beloff 
concludes in effect that, Communism 
not excepted, the only thing the 
French have to fear is fear itself. One 
might quarrel with various statements 
scattered along the way here, even 
with one or two solutions put forth, 
but on the whole the pamphlet is a 
sound and readable short introduc- 
tion to the current problems of the 
French. 

Joun C. Catrns. 


@ The talks by Dr. Samuel Laycock 
in the CBC’s School for Parents, 
1951, Guiding Our Children, have 
heen printed and are available in 
pamphlet form for fifty cents from 
the University of Saskatchewan Book- 
store, Saskatoon. 


* The first of a series of “Occasional 
Papers” to be published by the Fund 
for Adult Education is a study of 
Residential Colleges: Some New De- 
velopments in British Adult Educa- 
tion by Guy Hunter. Available for 
limited distribution frof the CAAE, 
143 Bloor St. West, Toronto. 
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Group Discrimination in United States 


Equality by Statute: Legal Controls 
over Group Discrimination, by 
Morroe Berger. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York: Oxford 
University Press. Toronto, 1952. 
pp. xii, 238, $4.00. 

This monograph, by a professor of 
sociology at Princeton University, is 
a study of the role of law in combat- 
ting discrimination against ethnic 
and religious minorities in the United 
States. A little better than half the 
hook is devoted to a review and 
appraisal of the effect of the United 
States Constitution in prohibiting dis- 
criminatory legislation and conduct 
by government and its agencies. We 
read here the record of how the due 
process clause, the clause guarantee- 
ing equal protection of the laws. the 
clause protecting the privileges and 
immunities of citizens, and the vari- 
ous provisions of the Constitution 
guaranteeing freedom of speech. 
assembly and religion, have been in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in numerous cases 
involving positive legislative. ad- 
ministrative and even judicial re- 
straints on various minority groups. 

This is, in a sense. the negative 
side of legal control over group dis- 
crimination. Canadians have not had 
the experience of the extraordinary 
(to our minds) legislative efforts of 
various American states to impress 
inequalities on groups of its citizens 


or inhabitants by reason only of 
color or creed. Perhaps, however. 
those of us who have any knowledge 
of the matter are overly impressed 
by the scale on which such attempted 
“legal” repression has been carried 
on in the United States. Instances of 
comparable official action in Canada 
are not wanting, as witness the legal 
disabilities visited on Indians and on 
Asiatic peoples within our borders. 
It is the striking difference between 
United States and Canada that in the 
former, legal process is available to 
invalidate discriminatory legislation 
as being unconstitutional. The ulti- 
mate appeal is to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which as the 
expositor of the Constitution deter- 
mines the reach and range of consti- 
tutional protection of so-called 
minority rights. There is no similar 
declaration of constitutional princi- 
ples in the Canadian constitution, and 
if in Canada we had any considerable 
problem of governmental discrimina- 
tion against minority groups, it 
would have to be fought, if at all. 
largely on a political and social 
level. 


It is not entirely true to say that 
the restraints of the American Con- 
stitution on governmental discrimi- 
nation have merely a negative value. 


‘Positive results have followed in the 
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wake of the liberal tendency of 
Supreme Court decisions over the 








past fifteen years. Public facilities 
in the fields of transportation and 
education have been opened, albeit 
reluctantly, to negroes. They have 
acquired political rights in connec- 
tion with party primaries, and legal 
rights relative to jury service, especi- 
ally where their fellows are the 
accused. What the record and history 
of constitutional interpretation in the 
field of minority rights discloses is 
that a Court in the United States can 
play a decisive role in either strength- 
ening or removing barriers to group 
equality. 

The last part of this book is de- 
voted to the New York State Law 
against Discrimination and to a 
sociological consideration of the 
effectiveness of law as a means of 
controlling individual or group preju- 
dice. The central problem here is a 
different one from that considered 
earlier. Here the issue is the control 
of prejudice on a private as distin- 
guished from an official or govern- 
mental level, and how far positive 
legislation prohibiting manifestations 
of prejudice, e.g., in respect of em- 
ployment, can effectuate desirable 
social policy. 


The discussion of the administra- 
tive problems encountered in apply- 
ing the New York law to prevent 
discrimination in employment (a 
valuable feature of this law is the 
emphasis on its use as an educating 
instrument) has a direct relevance 
for Ontario with its Fair Employment 
Practices Act and for other provinces. 
like Saskatchewan, which have com- 
parable legislation. Professor Berger 
recognizes in his concluding chapter 
the limitations on the use of law to 
combat prejudice and discrimination 
by individuals, but he makes out a 
good case for the resort to law as a 
means of reducing outward manifes- 
tations of these evils and as a means 
of influencing individual attitudes. 
Where professes an 
equalitarian doctrine, whether en- 
shrined in a formal constitution as in 
the United States. or whether it be 
the expression of a political tradition, 
as in Canada, it may properly be 
asked to take positive steps through 
law to ensure conditions for the free 
inter-play of the various groups in 
society. 


government 


Bora LASKIN. 


Ideologies and Politics 


Science and Values, by John A. 
Irving. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
1952. 148 pp. $3.50. 
“Explorations in Philosophy and 

the Social Sciences,” the subtitle of 

this book, is a clearer indication of 
the subject of these essays than the 
title, for it is with the social sciences 
rather than science as a whole that 

Professor Irving is concerned. 

The essays are on varied topics: 
some are reviews of books: others 
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broad discussions of such 
topics as the major ideological inter- 
ests of the Western powers in the 
cold war with Russia, the scientists’ 
use and misuse of the comparative 
method, the idea of progress etc. But 
at whatever point the discussion be- 
gins, with one or two exceptions, it 
ends by further elaborating the main 
thesis. Briefly, the thesis is that the 
basic disequilibrium in our culture, 
arising out of the discrepancy be- 


are 





tween technological developments and 
man’s capacity to exercise moral and 
political control over his world, can 
only be solved by the further develop- 
ment of social science—but a social 
science supplemented by a deep 
understanding of social ethics and 


social philosophy. 


Professor Irving reproves those, 
including the philosophers, who are 
still ignorant of the real achievements 
of the social scientists, and at the 
same time warns the latter of the im- 
possibility of producing anything of 
vital importance until they reassess 
social conventions in the light of uni- 
versal standards that philosophers 


have long. since 


discovered and 


articulated. The essay on Sorokin 
shows that Professor Irving is aware 
of the weakness of much sociological 
writing. Nevertheless his apprecia- 


tion of the potentialities of the social 
sciences is encouraging at this time 
when they are the butt of so much 
criticism. 

Apart from variations on_ this 
theme there is an excellent survey 
of Philosophical Trends in Canada, 
and a discussion of Evolution and 
Ethics, which is disappointing in that 
it only treats of Spencer and Leslie 
Stephen and leaves us wondering if 
more recent developments in theories 
of evolution have no different ethical 
significance. 


However that is a small blemish. 
The main thesis, which | believe is 
incontrovertible, is argued with such 
scholarship and persuasiveness, and 
in such clear English, that I can only 
hope the book is widely read. Pro- 
fessor Irving has the happy faculty 
of whetting the reader’s appetite, 





leaving him eager to read every book 
he reviews or even mentions. 

This being so, I regret he was not 
asked to write this review. Had he 
done so he would have ensured that 
wide circulation I believe his book 
deserves. 

Georce TATHAM. 


Citizens of the World, by Stringfellow 
Barr. Doubleday & Co., Toronto, 
1952, 285 pp., $3.50. 


One of the effects of the cold war 
is the limitation it places on our 
vision and perspective. Once having 
chosen sides the focus of life be- 
comes how we can defeat “the other 
side’. All issues are considered in 
relation to this central factor. Matters 
considered irrelevent to this primary 
task tend, too often, to be ignored or 
dismissed as unimportant. 

It is Stringfellow Barr’s thesis that 
by giving all our attention to the con- 
tainment of Russia, we fail to see the 
nature of the world revolution un- 
folding before our eyes. Among the 
two billion people who are neither 
Russian nor North Americans, a 
great struggle for survival goes on. 
Hunger and disease plague these 
people. But they see visions of a new 
society that will deal realistically with 
their needs. The stirring of these 
people, long anticipated, is begin- 
ning. As it begins, there commences 
a new and fundamental revolution in 
the world, as important as the 
Russian Revolution some decades 
ago. Not to capture this movement 
but as a way of helping and influenc- 
ing it, Mr. Barr feels we must throw 
our resources behind an International 
Development Authority, to the end 
that developments such as the Ten- 





nessee Valley Authority and _ those 
taking place in Israel, will be spread 
throughout the world wherever there 
is need. Such a plan offers no 
guarantee of peace; but without some 
alleviation of hunger and misery in 
the world, Mr. Barr is convinced, war 
is inevitable. 

Mr. Justice William Douglas in an 
appreciative preface elaborates this 
idea in terms of the need to give 
moral leadership to the peoples of the 
world struggling for independence 
and equality. He says: 

There is no way for America to main- 
tain her moral leadership other than to 
be faithful abroad, as well as at home, to 
her principles. The best possible politics 
for America in the foreign field is to be 
true to her ideals of freedom, justice, and 
equality. If the voice of America is al- 
ways heard on the side of the weak and 
the oppressed, if America in the coun- 
cils of nations is always looking for a 
way to help the underprivileged help 
themselves, if America is against exploi- 
tation whoever the exploiter is and who- 
ever the exploited are, then America be- 
comes strong in the hearts of people the 
world around. Then Soviet Russia has 
competition at the political level. Then 
Soviet Russia has competition so power- 
ful that the purveyors of the Communist 
creed will go begging. 

This is a challenging and provoca- 
tive book. It will stir emotions and 
feelings of many kinds. Its emphasis 
on the world’s problems as primarily 
political rather than military, is a 
useful corrective to what seems to be 
the basis of the foreign policy of 
western nations. As such it is a re- 
freshing and stimulating book for 
individual reading and should be of 
particular value to study groups. 


Murray G. Ross. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


for All the Family 


AT BAT WITH THE 
LITTLE LEAGUE 
By Carl Stotz and M. W. Baldwin. 
The story of Little League Baseball 
(9-12 years), a powerful weapon 
against juvenile delinquency. A 


book for father or big brother. 
$3.50. 


HEATHER MIXTURE 
By Isabel Cameron, author of 
The Doctor. The story of a new 
kind of tweed and all it means to the 
Highland folk who make it. Give 
this to father or mother. $2.00. 


FORTY ACRES AND 
NO MULE 
By Janice Holt Giles, author of 
Miss Willie. The story of the 
first year which the author and her 
husband spent after moving from 
the city to Giles Ridge. This 
country is the setting of The 
Enduring Hills. $3.75. 


THE GREATEST HOBBY 
IN THE WORLD: 
STAMP COLLECTING 
By Douglas Patrick. A valuable 
reference guide for stamp col- 
lectors. This consists of historical 
and other information broadcast 


on the C.B.C. Stamp Club. $1.35. 


HOUSE OF EARTH 
By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. A 
brilliant novel of modern India by 
the best-selling author of Prince 
of Egypt. A Family Reading 
Club Selection. $4.00. 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











Two Remarkable Canadians 


A Sense of Urgency, by C. L. Burton. 
Clarke, Irwin & Co., Toronto, 1952, 
350 pp., $4.50. 

A reviewer in Saturday Night re- 
cently referred to this book as “one 
of the most important of the past 
fifty years”. There is room for a 
difference of opinion on that score. 
Whether it is a great book time alone 
will tell, but in the meantime it is 
undoubtedly a valuable, well-written, 
and interesting document. 

The author ought to be an en- 
thusiastic apostle of adult education 
for it is apparent that, having left 
school at fourteen years of age. he 
made up for his lack of formal edu- 
cation by reading widely and wisely. 
There are very few graduates of 
Canadian universities with Mr. 
Burton’s command of English, his 


knack of turning a neat phrase and 
his gift for sharp, clear-cut descrip- 
tive writing. 

In the first section of the book. 
dealing with the author's early life 


and the Toronto of sixty years ago, 
his sense of timing in the use of 
incident and story to make the pic- 
ture vivid, gives to the record a pace 
which holds the 
books of this kind succeed in doing. 
Nor does the pace slacken when 
the author from the 
nostalgic memories of his youth and 
of the old Toronto to his introduction 
to the Canadian West. his experiences 
abroad as a buyer for his firm and 
his final emergence as 
Canada’s greatest merchants. 
The sense of urgency of which he 
speaks explodes in every chapter and 
is particularly impressive in the re- 
port of his dealings with Mr. R. B. 


attention as few 


moves on 


one of 


Bennett and that “contumacious 
liar”, Mr. R. H. Stevens, in connec- 
tion with the report of the Price 
Spreads Commission. 

This is a vigorous tale well told, 
with enough sound and fury to 
satisfy the most ardent, individualist 
but withal having definite historic 
values. E. A. CorBEtt. 


The Scalpel, the Sword, the Story of 
Dr. Norman Bethune, by Ted Allan 
and Sydney Gordon. McClelland 
and Stewart, Toronto. 1952. 321 
pp-, $5.00 
This is the story of a great Cana- 

dian surgeon. It is the story of a fiery, 

restless idealist, a creator of new 
ways, a challenger of the old, a man 
who pitted the strength of one body 
and one mind against a world of ills. 

There was little grey on his palette; 

he thought in black and white, and 

like many such thinkers, he became 

a Communist. It seems _ unlikely 

Bethune would be Communist today. 

His independence of spirit would 

surely have landed him outside the 

rigid pattern. 

His biographers, two Canadian 
writers, former newspapermen with 
the reporter’s varied experience of 
the world, have presented a most 
sympathetic account, in clean-cut 
dramatic prose, both of the man and 
of his opinions. Bethune’s world— 
depression in Canada, war in Spain 
and China—is drawn in such a way 
as to justify his opinions of it. We 
could wish perhaps for additional 
perspectives. We could not ask 
that what these authors see be more 
skillfully expressed. V.A. 

in the Globe and Mail. 
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“ENJOYING MODEST MEANS” 

The Art of Comfort, by William 
Edman Massee. McClelland and 
Stewart, Limited, Toronto, 1952, 
253 pp., $3.75. 


Plenty of people appreciate com- 
fort, but the author of this book is 
one of the few men with enough 
gumption to do something about it, 
to help others understand how com- 
fort is achieved. Comfort requires 
time, and reflection, and study, and 
freedom from pretentiousness, cant, 
or fuzzy ideas. Comfort on moderate 
means, particularly, cannot be achiev- 
ed without a lot of straight thinking 
and feeling. It calls for real under- 
standing of the way people live, to 
devise sensible arrangements of the 
trappings with which they surround 
themselves. The writer of this book 
obviously has dedicated a large part 
of his life to such a study; his 
publishers say that some of it was 
written in the world’s most uncom- 
fortable places, including an Army 
barracks in Australia and a succes- 
sion of “miserable” apartments in 
New York, Paris and Washington. 
This may account for the impassion- 
ed sincerity which underlies even his 
most casual observations. 


His philosophical conclusions re- 
garding desirable designs, propor- 
tions and arrangements for almost 
every sort of room will illuminate 
and possibly inspire the prospective 
home owner, and confound the 
citizen settled in a rut of comfortless 
conformity. 


He strikes a firm note of defiance 
against all the trends and gadgets 
that make for drabness and the death 
of individuality. And in his defiance 
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there is a fine affirmative note, as 
when he says: “This feeling for com- 
fort may seem nefarious, slovenly, or 
even bawdy to some; it reflects a 
certain joyousness in being alive, a 
happy stubbornness of independence 
which is now and then smothered by 
suburban developments, efficiency 


flats and fluorescent lighting.” 


The illustrations, by a former 
Toronto artist, Dorothy Ivens, are 
perfectly adapted to the spirit of the 
book. There is nothing static about 
the interiors she draws. These are 
rooms obviously designed for living, 
and for the complete casualness of 
movement and expression the author 
advocates. Dorothy Ivens is now 
Mrs. Massee in private life. 


E. H. Trorr. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Blueprint for Community Progress, 
by Leo P. MclIsaac. St. Dunstan’s 
University Extension Department, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1952, 336 
pp-, $2.75. 


This book is much more interest- 
ing than its title would indicate. I am 
always terrified of people who take a 
couple of years off and then come up 
with a “Blueprint”. 


Blueprints usually make sense 
when they are the product of a life- 
time of training and experience but 
in the hands of inadequately trained 


architects they can be a menace. 


The first part of Mr. Mclsaac’s 
book is the report of a study tour of 
the British Isles and Central Europe 
on a scholarship provided by the 
British Council. It is a fresh and 





often charming description of the 
countries visited, the people met, con- 
ferences attended, and the general 
impact of a completely new experi- 
ence upon a youthful but very ob- 
servant mind. 


There is nothing jaded or blasé 
about these fine young people as they 
follow a strenuous program of study 
and of travel through England and 
Western Europe. They soak up in- 
formation, customs and scenery of 
the countries they visit with the 
eagerness and delight of children. 
This is what gives the first part of 
the book its charm. 

The second part is an attempt to 
relate the knowledge gained by study 
and travel to the economic and social 
problems of Prince Edward Island 
and the Maritime Provinces. 


In this section there is a great deal 


of useful information dealing with 
natural resources, educative govern- 


ment services, social and economic 
organizations, migration of youth 
and finally the “Blueprint”, with its 
plans for the coordination of volun- 
tary and official services. 


This is a book worthy of careful 
study, particularly by the people of 
Prince Edward Island. 


E. A. Corserr. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

World Handbook of Educational Or- 
ganization and Statistics, UNESCO, 
1951, 469 pp. University of Toron- 
to Press. Cloth, $9.00; Paper, 
$6.50. 


UNESCO considers this as “a modest 
attempt to meet the real need for an 
up-to-date international compilation 


of information on educational sys- 
tems and on existing types of schools, 
together with available national sta- 
tistics on education.” Actually, it is 
the most comprehensive and best 
current source of reference on edu- 
cational conditions and developments 
in most of the principal countries of 
the world. The tables show a classi- 
fication of all types of schools for 
each country and the number en- 
rolled, etc., in the schools. The 
graphic diagrams show how the 
schools are organized, while the 
descriptive part helps the reader to 
understand the graphic and statistical 
parts as well as adding an account 


of the legal background. 


The ideal entry for each State 
comprises a short descriptive account, 
a diagram of school organization, a 
classification of school types, a fairly 
comprehensive set of statistical tables 
and a bibliography. Of the 57 
national entries, 38 are from replies 
to an extensive questionnaire and the 
entries are reasonably complete. To 
this number were added 19 other 
states for which official statistics 
were available in printed form and 
adequate material for a brief descrip- 
tive text. 

Despite minor imperfections which 
are inevitable in a first effort of this 
magnitude the book is highly recom. 
mended to anyone interested in com- 
parative education and to school ad- 
ministrators. The combination of 
diagrams, text and statistics provides 
a compressed survey of the structure 
and organization; the bibliography 
indicates sources for those wishing 
greater detail. 

F. E. Wairworts. 
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